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LLOYD'S NOT EAGER 
FOR ALL KINDS OF 
U. $. BUSINESS 


Henry W. Ives, Back From England, 
Says Loss Experience Has 
Been Heavy 








WANT CATASTROPHE EXCESS 





But Underwriters Are Scrutinizing 
Fire, Marine and Auto Excess; 
Attitude About Tax 





Henry W. Ives, of Henry W. Ives & 
Company, New York, specialists in ex- 
cess cover contracts, has returned from 
England, where he went about’ ten 
weeks ago to confer with Lloyd’s under- 
writers. After spending a fortnight in 
the insurance district he became ill, 
went to a hospital, where he had an 
operation, and it was two months be- 
fore he could leave. He went direct to 
the ship from the hospital, and has now 
completely recovered his health. 


Mr. Ives said that all the Lloyd’s peo- 
ple are watching with keenest interest 
the activities of the New York and 
other insurance departments with refer- 
ence to Lloyd’s regulation. Their atti- 
tude, however, is neither fearful nor 
antagonistic. They are perfectly will- 
ing to meet the departments in reason- 
able co-operation, along such matters, 
for example, as taxation. However, 
there is a disposition to stand on their 
rights relative to coverage, and they 
have not yet been convinced that it is 
illegal for them to write in America the 
coverages which they are permitted to 
transact not only in Great Britain but 
in other parts of the world. 

Write Almost Everything 


An incorporated insurance company 
in Great Britain can write anything that 
its charter permits, he said, and the 
charters are unusually broad. Of course, 
the Lloyd’s will not only write the cov- 
erages offered by the incorporated com- 
panies, but will even go farther. They 
cannot see why they should not con- 
tinue to offer to accept in America what 
is acceptable to them at home. Further- 
more, they are constantly being assured 
by American business men that they 
are making it easier for the Americans 
to do business because of their lib- 
erality. 

If there is any general opinion in 
America, however, that the Lloyd’s are 
crazy for American business and are 
grabbing up everything in sight, such 
a view is erroneous. The truth is that 


(Continued on page 24) 














Mingling with notes of cheerfulness 
and the spirit of friendliness and 
goodwill in the Christmas atmos- 
phere, is contained the sincere and 
hearty greetings of the old fine senti- 
ment which we extend to all—A 
Happy Christmas. 
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‘‘AMERICA’S OLDEST FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY "’ 


1792 1922 





CAPITAL............$5,000,000 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122.126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 
Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force..............-$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets ..............++-+$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 

GF cc ccvccecssetecccecessacs 34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 


For information regarding Agencies 
Address: 





Home Office, Des Moines 











COCHRANE BEATS 
DREW; AGAIN HEADS 
COLORADO DEP’T. 


Commissioner Stands 96% in Civil 
Service Examination; Editor Draws 
91.6% Rating 








ELIGIBLE FOR NEXT VACANCY 





Newspaper Man Never Had Chance, 
But Wanted to Show Absurdity 
of Civil Service 





Jackson Cochrane, present Insurance 
Commissioner of Colorado, is to con- 
tinue in that office. 

Cyrus King Drew, editor of “The In- 
surance Report” of Denver, who took a 
civil service examination for the office 
along with Cochrane, ranked No. 2, a 
few points behind the commissioner. 

The editor who has preached the 
absurdities of choosing insurance de- 
partmental heads by the civil service 
route, underwent the examination to 
prove his theories. He admitted to 
friends at the time he took the examina- 
tion that he nor anyone else did 
have a chance to win against the pres- 
ent incumbent, intimating that the cards 
were stacked so that the commissioner 
would win. 

The Ratings 

Whether there was anything in the 
theory or not Cochrane won out, his 
rating being 96%, while that of Drew 
was 91.6%. Mr. Drew was notified that 
he stands at the top of the eligible list 
“for any vacancy.” However, the com- 
missioner is now re-installed in office 
and cannot be removed except for mal- 
feasance. 

Colorado is a state honeycombed with 
politics and no job has been more politi- 
cally infested than that of head of the 
Insurance Department. Coupled with 
this disturbing condition is the practice 
of choosing the commissioner by civil 
service. It was the civil service which 
put into the Colorado commissionership 
chair Professor Epsteen, who retired 
with no particular glory to himself. 
Commissioner Fairchild, who succeeded 
him, retired from office to become presi- 
dent of a Colorado life insurance com- 
pany, and the stock sales of that com- 
pany and its contracts came under the 
fire of Commissioner Earl Wilson, a 
former football star who stood well with 
the leading insurance men of Colorado. 

Quite a Fight 

Fairchild had the Governor and one 

of the great Denver newspapers on his 
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side; a stirring fight followed, and for 
a time the state had two commissioners, 
Wilson’s salary finally being held up by 
the civil service commission, while the 
battle went into the courts, Fairchild 
eventually winning. Cochrane, the pres- 
ent commissioner, is in strong with the 
political powers. 
Tells of Examination 

In the current issue of “The Insur- 
ance Report,” of which Mr. Drew is 
editor, he describes the examination he 
took. He said in part: 

“The commission regards it as highly 
important that the Commissioner of 
Insurance shall be able to tell, from 
memory, how to determine the rate for 
a life insurance contract for a man, age 
30, on a ten-year term, twenty-year en- 
dowment form. That was one of the 
questions asked. 

“It is also highly important in an 
applicant’s general knowledge of insur- 
ance that he be able to answer, from 
memory, what percentage of reserves is 
used in Colorado in legal reserve life 
companies, what is the net surplus of 
such a company, what is meant by the 
net cost in legal reserve life insurance, 
what is the meaning of life insurance 
reserve, what is a fraternal benefit so- 
ciety. 

“Here was what was supposed to be 
a fair test of a man’s fitness to become 
Commissioner of Insurance, framed by 
a presumably impartial and honest civil 
service examination, on the theory that 
by such a measure of an applicant’s 
broad insurance knowledge and _ train- 
ing he might be proved to be worthy of 
this great position—and yet the major- 
ity of our questions had to do with tech- 
nical life insurance matters, and there 
was no question seeking knowledge 
about any of the other’ important 
branches of insurance. Two exceptions 
were a question asking the applicant to 
give his idea of what a reciprocal ex- 
change is and a test of memory as to 
the operation of our state’s regulation 
law for fire companies. * * * 

“As to the question asking me to find 
the rate for a ten-year, twenty-year en- 
dowment policy I replied: ‘This is not 
a practical question at all, but a scien- 
tific, actuarial question and no commis- 
sioner in office, in his right mind, would 
attempt to answer it off-hand because 
he has available many books prepared 
by experts wherein tables are presented 
giving this and similar technical infor- 
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Great Western Accident, of Des Moines, 
Increases Capital to 
$250,000 


The Great Western Accident, of Des 
Moines, will increase its capital stock 
from $200,000 to $250,000 with a corre- 
sponding increase in surplus and will 
enter the life insurance field according 
to a program to be laid before stock- 
holders at a meeting today. Vice-prest- 
dent W. G. Tallman explains the action 
as being retaliatory 
measure many life com- 
entered the health ana 


necessary as a 
because so 
panies have 
accident field. 

This company was organized as a 
mutual in 1894 under the name of the 
Imperial Accident Association. In 1901 
the name was changed to the’ Great 
Western Accident Association, and in 
1914 at the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation it was voted to change from 
the mutual to the stock plan. Stock 
was issued at $100 par and paid-in to 
the amount of $100,000. The stock com- 
pany took charge of all the affairs of 
the mutual association, liquidated its 
liabilities and distributed all remaining 
surplus among the policyholders. In 
January, 1921, a stock dividend of 
$100,000 was declared. 

The company reinsured the Home 
Casualty, of Omaha, assuming all ob- 
ligations and taking over all assets in 
1918. It has built up a reputation for 
prompt and satisfactory adjustments. 





Collier’s Criticizes 
Postal Savings Plan 


CLAIMS POOR ARE BETRAYED 


Money on Which Government Pays 
Less Than 2 Per Cent Loaned at 
Higher Rates 

“Collier’s Weekly” for December 16 
publishes a about the United 
States postal savings plan under the 
title “How Uncle Sam Plays Shylock,” 
which 


story 


criticizes the operation of the 
system on the grounds that depositors 
get actually less than the 2% promised. 
The article says, “Uncle Sam urges 
thrift upon his people and hundreds of 
thousands place their trust in him. Yet 
he betrays the trust. He offers 2% 
simple interest on 
posits. 


postal savings de- 
He actually pays much less. He 
makes a profit of $2,500,000 a year out 
of his people.” The 
Roger William Riis, says: “You ought 
to know that your Uncle Sam-is at this 
moment betraying the trust of some 
430,000 of his nephews and nieces to 


poorest writer, 


whom that money belongs. Little peo- 
ple, coming with their little moneys to 
the mighty American post office asking 
it to bank their savings for them-—here 
is trust of a peculiarly appealing kind. 
And our United States Government is 
betraying it. 

“First, by advertising 2% simple in. 
terest on deposits in postal savings; 
second, by actually paying much less 
than thatthe lowest rate of interest 
in the world; third, by reinvesting the 
sums intrusted to it and making an 
actual profit out of them—some $2,500,- 
000 last year; fourth, by realizing these 
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facts, setting out to correct them, and 
then allowing its better impulses to be 
thwarted by men who prefer things left 
as they are. 

“The first fact to get hold of is that 
Postal Savings handles the money, not 
of rich people, not of moderately well- 
to-do people, but of our poorest. Many 
of them are not yet citizens. The postal- 
savings bank is an old story in Europe; 
our immigrants are used to it. Further- 
more, they believe Uncle Sam is relia- 
ble and honorable, and they trust him 
farther and sooner than they trust pri- 
vate banks. Postal-savings depositors 
most of them—are pretty near the 
economic rock bottom. They have little 
in the world except their jobs. In Fall 
River, Mass., the average deposit is 
$275; in Beatrice, Neb., $115. In count- 
less towns there are two or three de- 
positors with an average of three or 
four dollars. For the country the aver- 
age is $320. 

Types That Deposit 

“T stood the other day in the line be- 
fore a postal-savings window. There 
were three people ahead of me. The 
first one, a messenger boy, put in $2—a 
10% increase in his account. The sec- 





Mouse are the proverbs: 


as king among his fellows. 
in battalions”. 
deans, “the fire of God 


up, what evil have you done?” 


poor pickin’. 


of a plain case? 


to live in quiet surroundings. 


get enough to eat! 


comforters than Job had. 


approach of those enemies. 











Job’s Turkey & The Church Mouse 


T'h ONLY authentic records we have respecting Job’s Turkey and the Church 


“Poor as Job's 
“Poor as a Church Mouse.’ 


_ It may therefore be safely assumed that Job had a turkey, and that a mouse dwelt 
in a church, and that both turkey and mouse were very much attenuated. 


Job was righteous; he was rich; he had a large family; he sat as chief and dwelt 

But when troubles came, they came i 
In a day all outward possessions were lost. The Sabeans, the Chal- 
, and the “great wind from the wilderness” made a clean sweep, 
and the bearers of bad news trod upon each other’s heelg to tell it. 
health, but not for long, for soon he lost that also. 
was let loose upon him’, for that is what the record says, only in more polite language. 
And then came the run-in with his four self-righteous friends—men who professed to 
know the will of God and who said in short—‘‘It’s al] your fault, Job. Come now, own 


When there were 7,000 sheep, 3.000 camels, 500 yoke of oxen and 500 she-asseg upon 
Job’s estate, the turkeys fared well, but when these were all gone, and with them al! 
Job’s servants except the four who escaped to tell the bad news, it must have been 
Poor Turk! He had to scratch for a living—and he got thinner and 
thinner until it came to be a proverb—‘Poor ag Job’s Turkey”. Why make a mystery 
Job’s Turkey was poor because he didn’t get enough to eat! 


It was the same with the Church Mouse. He wag eminently respectable and liked 
The church gociablegs and the meetings of 
societies when “light refreshments” were served always left a few fragments which, 
with judicious hoarding and self-denial, kept the mouse alive. 
that any self-respecting cat Would have disdained to eat him—poor because he didn’t 


Job’s Turkey and the Church Mouse were poor because they didn’t get enough to 
eat; some people don’t get enough to eat because they are poor! 


A man who is as rich as Job was can now arrange his affairs in such a way that the 
Sabeans, the Chaldeans, “the fire of God”, h 
cannot make him poor; and when he loses his health permanently, he will have better 


The man who has only his hands to work with can so protect himself and his 
family that permanent loss of health will not mean total] loss of income, nor losg of 
life mean that his wife will be “poor ag a church mouse”’. 














Turkey”, | and 


“not single spies, but 


Job still had his 
It ig not profanity to say, “Hell 


the various 


But he was so poor 


and the “great wind from the wilderness” 
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But he must get this protection before his enemies are in sight. 


Many agents of the New York Life Insurance Company have warned you of the 
Send for one to-day and learn how to defeat them. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
346 Broadway, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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ond was an old French peasant who had 
brought along a friend to interpret for 
her. She deposited $10, with that mix- 
ture of awe and hurried obedience which 
European peasants display toward offi- 
cialdom. That money was one of her 
weekly victories of extreme thrift over 
old H. C. L. The third, a man in over- 
alls, drew out $20. He was out of a 
job at the moment and living on his fat. 
And this is one of the striking features 
of postal savings; heavy drafts are 
made whenever there is marked unem- 
ployment, or a big strike, wherever peo- 
ple are driven back to their last trench- 
es and must call desperately on their 
last reserves. During the coal strike, 
withdrawals drained the post offices in 
the mining regions of Pennsylvania and 
Indiana and the other coal states; the 
lust garment workers’ strike in New 
York took thousands of dollars out of 
that city’s depositories. 

“In the first place, the richest govern- 
ment in the world offers to its poorest 
citizens the lowest known rate of inter- 
est—2%. That is bad enough in itself. 
In the second place, the rate it actually 
pays works out still lower. If you go 
today, believing in the big poster about 
2% interest, and deposit $10, and leave 
it there for one year, you will get 20 
cents interest—your full 2%. But if 
you should need that $10 at the end of 
fifty-one weeks, you would get no in- 
terest at all. If you withdraw your $10 
one day before it has been on deposit 
two years, you will get the same amount 
of interest you would have received at 
the end of a year and a day. No atten- 
tion is paid to fractions of a year—not 
by Uncle Sam. 

Says Government Gets Higher Rate 

“No savings bank dares do this. Yet 
the government can do it, and_ still 
gather $135,000,000 in deposits—surely 
eloquent evidence of confidence’ in 
Uncle Sam. The government takes this 
money on which it pays less than 2%, 
puts it out in other banks at 242%, and 
gets that 2% per cent counted up every 
three months, not every year. Uncle 
Sam isn’t so foolish as to let anyone 
pay him any 2% annual interest! 

“The men at the head in Washing- 
ton,” the writer says, “are perfectly 
well aware that the system is wrong. 
In fact, they are the ones who are striv- 
ing to have it altered. W. E. Buffing- 
ton, Director of Postal Savings, says 
the government shouldn't make a 
penny; that it should pay higher inter- 
est. The Post Office Department wants 
to see the abuse set right, and has want- 
ed it for a long time. Therefore the 
department’s influence is wholly back 
of the bill introduced by Halvor Steener- 
son, chairman of the House Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads.” 
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Henry Moir to Direct 
United States Life 


IN NEW POST ABOUT JANUARY 1 








Company Should Make Good Progress 
Under His Management; 
Began in 1850 


Henry Moir, second vice-president 
and actuary of the Home Life Insurance 
Company, former president of the Actu- 
arial Society of America and one of the 
best known men in the insurance busi- 
ness, has been elected managing direc- 
tor of the United States Life Insurance 
Company. It is believed that he will 
assume his new duties about the first 
of the year. The election took place on 
Tuesday of this week. 

The resignation of Mr. Moir from the 
Home Life, which was published in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week, came 
as a surprise to the business, and as 
soon as it became known that Mr. Moir 
was going with the United States Life, 
Dr. John P. Munn, the veteran president 
of that company, received many con- 
gratulations, as he could have looked 
far and not found a better man. 

The United States Life is one of the 
oldest of the eastern companies, having 
commenced business in March, 1850. It 
writes only non-participating insurance 
and it has always been conservatively 
managed. Its investments in particular 
have been carefully and well selected 
and its management expense has been 
low. The mortality rate has been satis- 
factory. 

Has $25,000,000 in Force 

The company’s income in 1921 was 
more than $1,000,000. Its admitted as- 
sets are in excess of $6,000,000. Last 
year it wrote more than $3,000,000 and 
it has about $25,000,000 of insurance in 
force. Of recent years the company 
has not grown so fast as it should have 
done for several reasons, one of which 
is its low retentions and another is that 
the company has made no special drive 
for volume. In other words, it has not 
been one of the progressive companies. 
It has been felt for some time that if 
the right man took hold of the United 
States Life, it would occupy the position 
in the life insurance world to which it 
is entitled by its age and correct busi- 
ness practices; and under the up-to-date 
direction of an executive of the calibre 
of Henry Moir the company may be ex- 
pected to come into its own. Mr. Moir 
is progressive, modern, far-seeing and 
possesses unusually good judgment. His 
standing in the life insurance commun- 
ity is high. Undoubtedly he has plans 
which will change the company’s meth- 
ods somewhat, but at the present time 
he does not care to be quoted as to 
what these innovations will be. 

Mr. Moir was born in Scotland, was 
educated in Edinburgh, and was actuary 
of the Provident Savings Life. He 
joined the Home Life as associate actu- 
ary and later became actuary. His life 
insurance activities have included work 
in an advisory capacity in many matters 
of importance, such as the War Risk 
Bureau and pension funds. He has also 
written intelligently upon many techni- 
cal life insurance subjects, with the re- 
sult that his name over an article is 
sufficient to enlist the attention of a 
wide circle of readers. 


GET NATIONAL U.S. A. 

B. D. Zimmerman & Co., Ine., of 
Philadelphia, has been appointed gen 
eral agent for the National Life, U. S. 
A., for life, accident and health busi- 
ness. The firm’s territory will include 
Chester, Montgomery and Berks coun- 
ties, 











MARY’S LITTLE LAMB 


It isn’t in many of the readers now; but most 
of us have heard of Mary’s Little Lamb. It had 
a virtue which has kept its memory green for 
generations—a virtue which some one has 


called “stick-to-itiveness.” 


Mary’s lamb formed a wholesome habit and 
stuck to it. There is another wholesome habit 
which many attempt and some continue—the 
wholesome habit of keeping their lives in- 
sured. Some of the many who deny them- 
selves for awhile get the suit of clothes, or the 
dress, or the piano, or the auto which their 
minds were fixed upon. Then they quit. A few 
deny themselves for larger ends. They go on 
until they have assured the future comfort of 
their families; assured them independence; an 
honorable place in the world. 


Doing without unnecessary things until it 
gets to be a fixed habit, pays. For one thing, 
it pays big dividends through a life insurance 
policy. But that may be the smallest benefit 
it brings. It brings peace of mind; and self- 
respect; and honor; and affection. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey’ 








Bookstaver Offers 
Agents Scholarships 


IN N. Y. UNIVERSITY COURSE 








First Graduates Enthusiastic About 
Prof. Lovelace’s New Department 
at Class Dinner 





The first graduates of the new life 
insurance course in New York Univer- 
sity’s School of Commerce held a class 
dinner at the Army & Navy Club Satur- 
day evening, which was attended by 
Dean J. F. Johnson, Secretary Chauncey 
R. Porter, Professor of Insurance Griffin 
M. Lovelace, Assistant Professors Bragg 
and Hoopergarner and about fifty gradu- 
ates. In speeches the members of the 
faculty and graduating class all were 
enthusiastic about the course and there 
were facilitations all around on its mu- 
tual success. It was an eager, earnest 
crowd and some members of the class 
had been so thoroughly fired with the 
principles of selling that they had tried 
to write their instructors. While none 
of these cases were reported closed, the 
class had not announced that it had 
quit. A large volume of business was 
written by the class during the course. 

A majority of the class were not 
novices. One member is a general agent, 
Joseph D. Bookstaver, general agent in 
New York City for the Travelers. Mr. 
Bookstaver is a great booster for the 
course and in addition to attending him- 
self, nine of his agents took the course. 
Mr. Bookstaver made a rousing speech, 
said the course was so good it could be 
taken with profit by any general agent 
in New York. He was so enthusiastic 
about the results achieved that he an- 
nounced that he would establish several 
scholarships with the approval of the 
faculty, to be available to anyone, sub- 
ject only to such requirements as would 
be imposed by the school. He also pro- 
posed that an alumni association be 
formed and offered the use of his office, 
with necessary clerical and steno- 
graphic facilities free for that purpose. 
These announcements got a great recep- 
tion from both faculty and students. 

As the only general agent present and 
because he had a background of years 
of selling experience, Mr. Bookstaver 
said he would give some advice to those 
who were just starting out. The fact 
that they had taken the course gave 
them an advantage over agents who 
were not so trained There was no 
secret behind an agent’s success—just 
work. If an agent is to build up a clien- 
tele he has got to be “on the square,” 
then he can forget the other fellow in 
competition. Aspiring to be a general 
agent was laudable, but an agent should 
think seriously before taking the step. 
It involved great sacrifices and respon- 
sibilities. The general agent should 
make his money out of the business and 
not out of his agents’ contracts. He 
should give his time to the agents’ 
problems rather than to personal pro- 
duction. 


TO STUDY AMERICAN METHODS 





General Manager and Actuary of Wes- 
leyan & General Assurance to Visit 
This Country in April 


A. L. Hunt, general manager of the 
Wesleyan & General Assurance Society, 
Birmingham, England, will visit Amer- 
ica in April for the purpose of studying 
life insurance methods in this country. 
He comes under the instructions of his 
board of directors and will be accom- 
panied by one of his actuaries, E. Wil- 
liam Phillips. Mr. Hunt expects to 
spend six weeks studying life insurance 
methods in America. 





NEW MEXICO COMPANY ABSORBED 
The business of the National Life 
of the Southwest, located in Albu- 
querque, N. M., will be reinsured in 
the Twin Republics Life, of El Paso, 
following a meeting of stockholders, 
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SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-two years. 
It is one of the largest and strongest financial organizations in the world. 


It is a great human welfare institution with a membership of nearly a 
million thrifty, far-sighted persons banded together for mutual protec- 
tion, whose combined insurance aggregates $2,817,970,732. 


Its assets are safely and profitably invested, and its large Surplus Re- 
serves guarantee its stability regardless of financial conditions. 


It paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries $83,678,764 in 1921. Its Total 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization total 
$1,458,653,991. 


In 1921 it paid 8,919 Domestic Death claims. Of these, 8,804 (or 98.7%) 
were paid within one day after receipt of due proof of death. 


Its Mortality Rate for the year 1921 was the lowest in the history of the 
Society. . 


Its Refunds (Dividends) to Policyholders in 1921 were $18,745,639, and 
it has set aside $26,148,772 to pay the Refunds due in 1922. 


It was the first company to make policies incontestable after one year. 


It was the first company to demonstrate that a policy could be paid as 
promptly as a bank draft. 


It was the first company to insure large numbers of employes in a body 
on the Group Insurance plan, with scientific medical inspection substi- 
tuted for personal medical examination. 


It has devised the Home Purchase Plan of insurance whereby a man of 
moderate means can own his own home and pay for it conveniently 
whether he lives or dies. 


It has developed a programme for the education and training of its 
agents in the principles of life insurance and in modern salesmanship. 


It maintains at its Home Office an Inheritance Tax and Business Insur- 
ance Bureau for the benefit of the insuring public. 


Its policies are liberal, clear and comprehensive, readily adaptable to 
the diversified needs of the insuring public. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
| OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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Various Uses Of 
Mortgage Insurance 
WIDE 





APPLICATION SHOWN 





Different Types of Policies Fit the 
Varying Needs of Estates And 
Individuals 





A study of the uses of life insurance 
in connection with mortgages has been 
made by the State Mutual Life of Wor- 
cester, Mass., which discusses this form 
of protection as follows: 

One of the obligations upon an estate 
is quite likely to be a mortgage on real 
property; especially a mortgage on the 
home. Many people, when borrowing 
money on a mortgage, contemplate the 
repayment of the loan, and close their 
eyes to all the contingencies which may 
arise to prevent that payment and to 
the results of the non-payment. They 
forget that credit, that great modern 
agent of business, is a great deal like 
fire; unless properly controlled, it may 
become very destructive. Mortgage in- 
surance is one of the means of controll- 
ing credit, of protecting against its un- 
fortunate results, and of providing for 
the ultimate repayment of the debt. 
Any discussion of the value of this great 
form of protection must necessarily in- 
clude arguments for lump sum insur- 
ance to pay other debts of the estate. 

The utility of this kind of insurance 
is very great and includes a great deal 
of the sentimental as well as the practi- 
cal. To save the home, with all its 
associations, for the family at the time 
of their great sorrow is a wonderful 
service. The family is kept together 
when in many cases they would be scat- 
tered, one to live with this relative and 
one with that. The furniture and per- 
sonal belongings have greater value be- 
cause of their practicability in this one 
home. At the time when mafy details 
need attention no fear need be felt re- 
garding shelter. The home is still the 
cherished possession of the family. 

The practical value of paying the debt 
is also apparent though one factor is 
often overlooked. It is a popular error 
to consider that an estimated market 
value of the property less the amount 
of the mortgage thereon will show the 
net amount that will be realized from 
its sale. The possibility which such a 
supposition overlooks is that of a forced 
sale. A liquidation of any property at 
short notice subjects the owner to the 
possibility that the market value for 
that property is down or even for a time 
non-existent. Foreclosure of a mort- 
gage, or inability of the estate to make 
payments, means a forced sale and con- 
sequent loss. The obligations of an 
estate, especially after an extended ill- 
ness of the owner, are often large, and 
great difficulty may be experienced in 
settling these debts. 

Mortgage insurance provides for the 
payment of the mortgage at the time 
when the associations of the home are 
most precious, and at the time when 
inability or failure to pay what is due 
would be most disastrous. The home 
becomes thé sole property of the family 
or beneficiary, and may be kept or sold 
when a fair offer is received. The point 
is that its disposition depends wholly 


upon the beneficiary and not upon some 
mortgagee. 

Farms as well as city homes need this 
protection. The tendency of American 
farmers to use modern machinery meth- 
ods requires capital and a large per- 
centage of farms are mortgaged so that 
the money so obtained can be used for 
equipment. The more progressive the 
farmer is, the more likely the condition 


————— 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
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PERMANENT, 
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spoken of will exist, and the greater the 
possibility of providing this valuable 
protection. 

In a general way the provision for the 
payment of the mortgage in case of 
death is the most important service to 
be rendered by a mortgage policy. How- 
ever, there are such a variety of mort- 
gage contracts and the intentions as to 
repayment differ so often that a proper 
and adequate proposal for these policies 
depends to a considerable extent upon 
these conditions. 

To illustrate this point: Building and 
loan societies and co-operative banks 
loan with the understanding that regu- 
lar payments are to be made on the 
principal. On the other hand, we find 
the long-term mortgage with no pro- 
vision for repayment until the end of 
the term. In between these two ex- 
tremes all kinds of understandings and 
desires may exist. The fundamental 
difference between these intentions to 
repay or not to repay the principal lies 
in the intent of the mortgagor. 

One man may have in mind the pur- 
chase of a farm or home with the ulti- 
mate intention to pay up the mortgage 
and own his property clear, another 
may find a more advantageous use for 
his funds in his business pursuits. 

The man who is making regular pay- 
ments to purchase his home needs the 
protection of insurance because such a 
large proportion of his estate is tied up 
in the property he is buying and as the 
amount of the obligation decreases the 
advancement of such a man will make 
him desire to retain the full amount of 
the insurance as an addition to his 
estate. 

Where the mortgage funds are being 
used in business, and no effort is being 
made to pay off the mortgage, the neces- 
sity of providing for such payment will 
be accentuated by the fact that the in- 
come of the family will stop upon the 
death of the mortgagor. The clearing 
up of mortgage obligations will assist 
in the adjustments necessary in the 
estate of an active business man and 
will avoid the difficulty of meeting in- 
terest payments which would otherwise 
have been provided for from current 
income. 

This variety of conditions surround- 
ing the different mortgage obligations 
makes it impossible to say that one 
plan of insurance will fit all cases. 








Then, too, mortgage insurance should 
be considered in relation to insurance 
to fit other needs. It may be presented 
as the type of protection necessary to 
complete an otherwise adequate pro- 
gram of protection, or it may be the 
entering wedge for the preparation of a 
program for a man who has hitherto 
considered a comparatively small lump 
sum policy to be all the insurance need- 
ed. However, by following certain gen- 
eral rules and keeping the needs of the 
prospect constantly in mind, we may 
decide on certain lines to follow in pre- 
senting cases of this kind. 

Term insurance as a pure protection 
against the loss of the property because 
of death may fulfill its purpose, but is 
subject to all the limitations of this 
plan of protection. The possibility that 
conditions may change is so great that 
a permanent form, with its wider appli- 
cability, is generally more satisfactory 
in the long run. Probably the only case 
where a term policy would be advisable 
is where the finances of the prospect 
make it necessary to select the smallest 
possible deposit which will obtain the 
protection. These cases will be very 
few if the idea of real net cost is ad- 
vanced, because permanent insurance 
can be obtained at a lower net rate. 

Where no provision has been made 
for the payment of the mortgage, an 
endowment policy will guarantee its 
payment whether the prospect lives or 
dies. An incentive for regular payments 
will also be created and small regular 
payments are easier to make, once the 
habit has been established, than, large 
payments at longer intervals. The com- 
bination of simplicity and security in 
this plan appeals to many people and 
it is especially effective for a man who 
feels the need of a definite plan for the 
payment of an obligation. 

Ordinary life protection combines a 
low cost with the creation of a fund 
which will be sufficient to cancel a good- 
ly portion of the indebtedness if that 
becomes necessary and which will be 
available under the loan agreement dur- 
ing periods of financial stress. This 
cash loan feature of any form of perma- 
nent insurance is very valuable at such 
times, particularly where the mortgage 
agreement provides for payments on 
the principal at regular intervals. 

After the purpose of protection has 
been served by an ordinary life policy, 
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a good sized asset lies in the possession 
of the insured which he would probably 
not have if this method had not been 
followed. While, of course, the cash 
value has already been deducted if the 
net cost on a ledger basis has been pre- 
sented, the value of this incentive to 
save should not be minimized. 

Prospects for mortgage insurance are 
readily available and a thorough under- 
standing of this need and the provisions 
to satisfy it will often lead to prospects 
for other kinds of insurance. Property 
is constantly changing hands and in 
many cases under a mortgage. New 
needs for money cause new mortgages 
to be placed. The legal newspapers and 
some city newspapers publish a list of 
mortgages but in any event the infor- 
mation is available at the office of the 
registrar of deeds or some similar state 
or county office. Agents who live at 
some distance from the county seats 
can obtain such a list without much 
difficulty. 

It is to be remembered that the one 
who has just sold a home may have a 
sum of money which will make him a 
willing listener to a good insurance 
canvass. 

The value of a mortgage policy to the 
mortgagee should not be overlooked. 
In spite of all the dramas and movies, 
to the effect that holders of mortgages 
are a hard-hearted lot, it is true that 
the last thing most bankers and other 
lenders of money want is to acquire the 
property. It is a disagreeable task 
which confronts a man when he knows 
that to protect the interests of his own 
family he must cause hardship and suf- 
fering for some other man’s family. 

Bankers and mortgagees should be 
shown the advantage of an insurance 
provision for the payment of the mort- 
gage and may suggest a policy to the 
mortgagor. The assistance of the bank- 
er may also be obtained to the extent 
of furnishing leads, particularly where 
a good income is available for the pay- 
ment of premiums. 

All possible information regarding the 
prospect should be assembled before an 
interview is sought and the best plan 
to meet the needs decided on, subject 
to change if further information indi- 
cates the necessity of a different plan. 
Particular attention should be paid to 
the figures of cost and an idea obtained 
of their percentage to the principal sum. 
The interests and intentions of the pros- 
pect should be followed wherever 
known, and will furnish a good basis 
for the approach and for obtaining the 
interest of the prospect. 

The fundamental instinct of man to 
protect his family should be appealed 
to. That desire for independence which 
actuated his purchase of a home or 
farm will cause him to provide for a 
continuation of that independence. Love 
of family and the desire to keep them 
together also furnish the material for 
an appeal to the heart of the prospect. 

The actual presentation of the policy 
should be made by a statement that this 
contract provides that for a small in- 
crease in the rate of interest the mort- 
gage will be protected in case of the 
death of the mortgagor. This associa- 
tion with his interest rate brings home 
to the prospect the comparatively low 
cost of any plan of mortgage insurance 
when the advantages of each of the 
plans is stressed. 

The field for mortgage insurance is 
almost unlimited. The prospect is easily 
convinced. The great burdening thought 
of every owner of a mortgaged home is 
“What would happen to my widow and 
children in the event of my death before 
the mortgage is paid?” The need for 
this protection is not subject to seasons 
nor restricted to one locality. Every 
agent should do his part in presenting 
this great service to his clients and 
prospects. 





There are innumerable cases where 
a well-to-do man will be attracted by a 
small income policy to pay the interest 
on the mortgage on the home he will 


leave to his family.—Equitable Life, 
New York. 
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No Vested Interest In 
Wife as Beneficiary 
MASSACHUSETTS DEP’T RULING 


Case Involving Section 126 of Insur- 
ance Laws Brings Opinion as to 
Construction 


The Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment was recently asked for an opinion 
as to whether the statutes of the com- 
monwealth conferred a vested interest 
in the wife of an insured under a life 
insurance policy when the policy is pay- 
able to the wife as beneficiary and the 
insured has reserved the right to change 
the beneficiary. An opinion written by 
H. J. Taylor, counsel of the department, 
holds that no vested interest is con- 
ferred by Section 126 of the general 
laws. In discussing the case involved 
Counsel Taylor says: 

The company issuing the policy ap 
parently is’ of the opinion that the 
statute does give the wife a vested right 
of which she cannot be deprived with- 
out her consent, and that, therefore, the 
insured cannot make a valid assignment 
of the policy. 

The precise question, as far as we 
can ascertain, apparently has not yet 
been squarely decided in this jurisdic- 
tion 

The general rule, however, that a 
beneficiary whose designation is re- 
vocable by the insured has no vested 
right in the policy appears to prevail 
here. In Langdean vs. John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 194 Mass. 
56, the court says: 

“Until the death of the insured his 
designation of a beneficiary, being sub- 
ject to change with the consent of the 
insurer, was ambulatory and consti- 
tuted a mere expectancy. * * *” 
(Citing cases). 

Under this rule the wife apart from 
statute apparently has no better stand- 
ing than any other beneficiary, and 
under the statute her interest apparent- 
ly depends entirely upon the terms of 
the policy. 

The decision in Eldridge vs. Mutual 
Life Assurance Co., 217 Mass. 444, ap- 
pears to sustain this view. In that case 
the insured assigned to his wife all his 
right, interest and title in his policy 
and reserved to himself the right to 
obtain a loan on the policy or to sur- 
render it for its cash value. He died 
after having been adjudged a bankrupt 
and without the right to surrender the 
policy having been exercised either by 
himself or his trustee in bankruptcy. 
The court beld that, under section 126, 
the widow and assignee could hold the 
proceeds of the policy as against the 
trustee. The court says: 

“This being in form and substance 
an assignment of the policy and: valid 

- under the law, the title to the policy 
vested in the wife subject to the rights 
reserved to the husband. Her title re- 
mained that of owner unless the hus- 
band or trustee exercised the power of 
surrender.” 

Blinn vs. Dame, 207 Mass. 159, was a 
case under what is now section 125, a 
statute in pari materia with section 126. 
There the court says: 

“The statute which has been referred 
to protects these rights (i. e., of the 
beneficiaries) when ascertained, but it 
has rfo operation to increase or extend 
them.” 

There are decisions in other states 
on statutes similar to section 126 fol- 
lowing the view above expressed. 

The statute in Kentucky reads prac- 
tically the same as our statute. It was 
held in Hopkins vs. Hopkins, 92 Ky. 
324, that this statute did not prohibit a 
condition in a policy payable to the in- 
sured’s wife reserving the right to 
change the beneficiary. The court says 
in reference to the provisions of the 
statute: 


; “They certainly do not in express 
terms forbid such a condition in the con- 
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tract, nor can the prohibition be fairly 
implied. They merely mean that when 
a married woman is entitled to insur- 
ance, it must be held as her separate 
estate. * * * The insurance is her 
separate estate so long as it remains 
payable to her. This, however, does not 
prevent the insertion of a condition in 
the contract by which her right to the 
insurance will be defeated.” 

The decisions in Hilliard vs. Wiscon- 
sin Life Insurance Co. (Mo.), 117 N.W. 
999, and McKinney vs. Fidelity Mutual 
Insurance Co., 270 Mo. 305, under simi- 
lar statutes in Wisconsin and Missouri, 
are to the same effect. The court says 
in the McKinney case: 

“It was not the design of the statute 
to disable the husband in the making 
of his contract, from entering into an 
agreement which would render the in- 
terest of his wife as beneficiary, wholly 
contingent upon the non-exercise of 
such powers as were reserved under the 
conventional and statutory terms of the 
present policy.” 


It is our opinion, therefore, that sec- 
tion 126 does not give a wife a vested 
interest as beneficiary under her hus- 
band’s policy where her designation is 
revocable. It would seem to us that 
the insured can revoke the present 
designation and substitute his estate as 
beneficiary and then assign the policy 
or assign the policy without such revo- 
cation, assuming the policy does not 
prohibit an assignment. 


DETROIT LIFE’S WRITINGS 

The Detroit Life Insurance Compaiiy 
reports new business written for No- 
vember at $2,000,000. This compares 
with $904,060 of new business written 
in November, 1921, an increase of $1,- 
096,000, or 121 per cent. This brings 
the total of new business written by 
the Detroit Life Insurance Company for 
the 11 months of 1922 up to $15,000,000. 
This compares with $9,972,000 of new 
business written during the first 11 
months of 1921; an increase of $5,- 
028,000, or better than 50%. 

















CO-OPERATION 


URING their first twelve 

months in the life insurance 
business our trained salesmen 
added during recent months have 
produced on an: verage 15 per cent 
more business than those who 
entered our organization during 
1919 before our Home Office Train- 
ing School was established. 


—This despite the fact that our 
trained group necessarily spent 
several weeks away from their 
territory and were entering the 
business during an economic period 
in no way as favorable to the sale 
of life insurance as those banner 
months of 1919 and early 1920. 


Sales training is one form of agency 
co-operation which we offer. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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TRAVELERS INCREASES DIVIDEND 
To pay $16 Extra in Addition to Regular 
$4 Disbursement; New 
Record 
The directors of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. today declared an extra divi- 
dend of $16 besides the regular dividend 
of $4. The extra dividend is the largest 
that has ever been paid by the com- 

pany. 

The extra dividend comes from two 
sources. Two dollars comes from a 
dividend paid to the insurance com- 
pany by the Travelers Indemnity Co. 
which is owned and controlled by the 
former and fourteen dollars coming 
from salvage investments made in the 
eighties. The directors made the fol- 
lowing announcement today: 

“The Travelers will distribute this 
month to its stockholders the salvage 
upon certain investments made in the 
eighties and which were charged to 
profit and loss many years ago. By 
careful management this salvage was 
made possible and the payment re- 
ceived by the company on this account 
has enabled the directors to. make this 
particular distribution equal to $14 per 
share to the stockholders. A_ further 
distribution of $2 a share will be made 
to the stockholders from the dividend 
received by the company upon the stock 
of the Travelers Indemnity Company. 
These distributions are in addition to 
the usual quarterly dividend of $4 a 
share.” 

The extra dividend is equal to the 
regular dividend as the company has 
been declaring a quarterly dividend of 
4 per cent of late and an extra 4 per 
cent at some quarter during the year. 





CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION 


Hartford Center of Campaign for New 
Members; Nominate Griswold 
for President 


Hartford will be the center of the 
campaign of the Connecticut Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association, which is out 
for new members. The campaign is 
the result of a request from the Na- 
tional Underwriters’ Association the 
slogan of which is, “Every member get 
a member.” As Max Hartsall, presi- 
dent, and James B. Moody, Jr., another 
prominent member of the association, 
both live in Hartford, the insurance 
city will be the center of the campaign 
activities. 

The Connecticut Life Underwriters’ 
Association voted to conduct the cain- 
paign for new members during the week 
of December 26 at its December meet- 
ing held in Bridgeport last week. 

A nominating committee, headed by 
Dwight G. Holbrook, brought in the 
following nominations: President F. A. 
Griswold, II., of Bridgeport. Vice-presi- 
dent E. F. Doton, of New London. Sec- 
retary Treasurer James B. Moody, Jr., 
Hartford. Board of Directors Fred. F. 
Keech, New Haven, George W. Green, 
Waterbury, Hartley Bishop, Hartford, 
Charles W. Fuller, Bridgeport, John W. 
Moore, Bridgeport. . 

The election will take place at the 
January meeting, which will be held 
at the Hotel Bond in Hartford next 
month. 


APPOINTED IN CLEVELAND 

The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of lowa has appointed L. L. Brea- 
neman as general agent for Cleveland 
and a good portion of the state of Ohio. 
Mr. Brenneman was for five years witn 
the Provident Life & Trust, and during 
the last four years averaged a million 
dollars production per year. Prior to 
taking up life insurance work he was 
interested in school work as superin- 
tendent of schools. He is entering on 
an ambitious program to build the 
largest agency for the company. Mr. 
Merrell who has been general agent of 
the company for thirty-one years, will 
continue his connection with the com- 
pany for the writing of personal busi- 
ness. 
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Cerf in Lead Here For 
1922 Paid Business 


ESTIMATES 





GIVEN THIS PAPER 


Nearing $30,000,000; Ives & Myrick 
and Charles B. Knight to do About 
$25,000,000 


Life insurance production is on the 
up grade in New York and the man- 
agers are well satisfied with what has 
been done in 1922. The year did not 
epen so cheerfully because of the col- 
lapse of business in 1921 following the 
1920 boom period. New York men took 
off their coats and went hard after the 
business with fine results. 

The *Eastern Underwriter this week 
asked leading general agents for 
mates of their 1922 paid and the figures 
given below were furnished with the 
understanding that they were the best 
estimates that could be made by De- 
cember 15. 

L. A. Cerf is in the lead and it does 
not look as if it is possible to overtake 
him by the end of this month. Some of 
the figures given The Under- 
writer follow: 

L. A.Cerf, Mutual Benefit... 


esti- 


Eastern 


. $29,000,000 


Ives & Myrick, Mutual Life.. 25,000,000 
Cc. B. Knight, Union Central. 25,000,000 
Mowry & Patterson, Aetna 

WM ee aris Sos alee 4 20,000,000 
John I. D. Bristol, Northwest- 

CUTE WRUHUEE 5. cece re a ace seeele wares 
Goulden, Cook & Gudeon, 

Connecticut General ...... 20,000,000 
Chas. J. Edwards, Equitable. 18,000,000 
Charles Kederich, N. Y. Life. 16,500,000 
Jos. D. Bookstaver, Travelers 15,000,000 
Herman Robinson, Travelers 13,000,000 
Perez F. Huff, Travelers..... 13,000,000 
Johnston & Collins, Travelers 11,000,000 
C. A. Foehl,. Prudential...:.. 9,500,000 
The Fraser Agency, Connecti- 

Ct MHGCUAL « .kkccscecenscs 7,000,000 
*D. G. C. Sinclair, Met. Life.. 6,500,000 
Brill & Scott, Penn Mutual... 6,500,000 
George Kederich, N. Y. Life. 6,000,000 
Sisley & Brinckerhoff, Trav- 

ClO ee Reealiec Hoe ak eare a 6,000,000 
Edward W. Allen, New Eng- 

Joni? MtuG) nce. cece cue 5,600,000 
KF. A. Wallis Company, Fidel- 

OG: DEWOUGE occ oc hc wiererene 4,000,000 
John T. Haviland, Equitable. 4,000,000 
W. F. Atkinson, Northwest- 

COREE THRUEUWEEE ac: ook ace erosions 3,720,000 
Harry Gardiner, John Han- 

COCKE: WEMEUGE 206 6ssc0ceass 3,250,000 


Mr. Huff’s writings 
excess of last year. 

Mr. Robinson said that his business 
was 30% ahead of last year. 

J. R. Robbins, of the Home Life, 
for a little over $1,000,000. 


are $3,000,000 in 


paid 


The L. H. Andrews agency, of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, has led all the 
agencies of that company since last 


May. The year 1921 was the best year 
of that agency and the 1921 record had 
been passed by November 15, 1922. 

Mr. Allen is about $1,500,000 ahead of 
last year. 

One of the most remarkable records 
made this year was that of the August 
Hollander agency, of the Equitable, 
which despite the fact that it is only 
two years old is paying for about 
$6, 000,000 this year. 


“Ordinary and Industrial. 





Dividends Announced 
By Metropolitan Life 


$9,577,283 FOR 


INDUSTRIAL 
Other Dividends Too; And_ Special 
Formula for Group Life, Health 
and Accident 
The directors of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company this week declared 
dividends payable to industrial policy- 
holders in 1923, amounting to $9,577,283, 
of which $6,628,000 will be in premium 
credits on outstanding policies and the 
balance of about $3,000,000 in cash on 
death or maturity of endowments. These 
credits amount to from, .four to twenty- 
six weeks’ premiums, depending on the 

life of the policy. 

Dividends on $500 policies amounted 
to a little over $400,000, 
dividends on whole life $5,000 policies, 
in addition to the regular dividends, 
were on policies in existence five years 
or more $5 per $1,000 of insurance, and 
on those older than five years, $10 per 
$1,000 of insurance. Under the e xisting 
system the regular dividends on these 
policies are declared for four 
only at this time. 

A formula was adopted for paying 
dividends on group life and group health 
and accident at a rate depending on the 
experience with the individual group 


and special 


months 








to develop and hold theit business. 





Incorporated 16S) 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the of its busi 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair yaw BR 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of. service to its policyholders. 
WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 
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Metropolitan Host To 
Edward D. Duffield 


HONOR 





PRUDENTIAL’S CHIEF 





In Addition to Metropolitan Officers, 
Presidents Crocker and Peabody 
Attend 





Another evidence of the entenie cor- 
diale prevailing among the great life 
insurance companies was the dinner on 
Tuesday night of this week given by 
the Metropolitan Life in honor of EKd- 
ward D. Duffield, recently elected presi- 
dent of The Prudential. It was the 
third dinner or luncheon at which the 
president of The Prudential has been 
chief guest. 

The Metropolitan’s dinner to The Pru- 
dential chieftain was held in the Metro- 
politan’s building at 1 Madison avenue. 

In addition to Mr. Duffield from The 
Prudential were Richard V. Lindabury, 
general counsel of that company; Al- 
tred Hurrell, one of the vice-presidents 
and general solicitor; John K. Gore, a 
vice-president and actuary, and Wilbur 


S. Johnson, also a vice-president. Other 
guests were: Henry Bruere, former 


City Chamberlain of Greater New York; 
Walton L. Crocker, president of the 
John Hancock, of Boston; J. L. Wake- 
field, vice-president and general solici- 
tor of that company, and C. A. Peabody, 
president of the Mutual Life. 

Haley Fiske presided, and with him, 
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Insuring Only Males 
Low Death Rate 

Safe Investments 
Efficient Management 
Liberal Policy Contracts 
Low Expenses 
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of the new business issued by The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1921 was upon 
applications. of members previ- 
ously insured in the Company. 


Its Policyholders Repeat 


The assignable cause for this is found in the 
Northwestern business policy of 


The parc gry Company 
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Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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Purely American 
Purely Mutual 

No Brokerage 

No Rebating 

No Twisting 

Civil Service for Agents 
Clean Business Methods 
Low Net Cost 














as hosts to Mr. Duffield, were: Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, vice-president; second 


vice-presidents, George B. Woodward, 
Frank O. Ayres and Robert Lynn Cox; 
third vice-presidents, Harry J. Miller, 
Lee K. Frankel, James E. Kavanagh and 
George B. Scott; fourth vice-presidents, 
William F. Dobbins and James V. Barry; 
fifth vice-president, John C. Knight; 
Henry W. George, treasurer; Walter R. 
Quick, auditor; James D. Craig and 
Raymond V. Carpenter, actuaries; Jas. 
S. Roberts, secretary; William J. Tully, 
general solicitor; Leroy A. Lincoln, gen- 
eral attorney; Doctors Thomas H. Wil- 


lard and Augustus S. Knight, medical 
directors; Louis I. Dublin, statistician, 


and numerous others of the official staff 
of the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Fiske in a talk called attention to 
the many millions of people who hold 
policies in the Metropolitan and The 
Prudential, and what those companies 
are doing to stimulate thrift, to educate 
the people along lines of caring properly 
for their health, and to better housing 
conditions. Mr. Duffield in his talk de- 
scribed the responsibilities of life in- 
surance high executives and how they 
were meeting that responsibility. Short 
talks were made by Messrs. Peabody, 
Crocker and Lindabury. Other engage- 
ments kept Superintendent Stoddard, of 


the New York Department, and Presi- 
dents Kingsley, New York Life, and 
Day, Equitable, from attending. 


NEW WORK FOR SALES BUREAU 


To Pool Company Experience on Lapses 
and Study Methods of Handling 
Policy Loans 


Two new activities will be under- 
taken by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau when it becomes estab- 
lished in its new offices in New York 
early in January. One will be a month- 
ly pooled indication of lapses by states 
and the other a study of company prac- 
tices and methods in handling policy 
loans. These activities are both taken 
on in response to requests from com- 
pany members. 

Now that the company membership 
has grown from twenty, when the bu- 
reau was organized in January, 1921, 
to more than fifty, there is some prob- 
ability that the membership will be 
limited to fifty-five. The bureau has 
been reorganized preparatory to its re- 
moval to New York, the executive com- 
mittee now being composed of nine 
members the two new members being 
C. G. Taylor of the Atlantic Life and 
A. N. Mitchell of the Canada Life. 


Charles K. Brust, man- 


Ability to ager at Los Angeles, 
Recognize An for the Guardian Life 
Opportunity of New York, tells a 


good story illustrating 
the ability some agents have of recog- 
nizing an opportunity when it presents 
itself. 

Two of our agents sat down to lunch 
in a new restaurant. One asked the 
other, ‘What do you think of the res- 
taurant?” “A fine place to eat,” he 
replied. He saw not. The other man, 
who had eyes and saw, said, “A fine 
opportunity to write business insurance 
on the proprietors, because from the 
looks of the young men running it, they 
have surprised themselves with the suc- 
cess of their business. They have a 
ten-year lease on the place, and pro- 
vided they keep their health and live 
to consummate their business, they will 
be rich men. In the meantime, they 
have positive need of business life in- 
surance,” 
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Much Waste From 
Wrong Beneficiaries 


SHOULD AVOID NAMING ESTATE 


Large Savings Could Be Effected By 
Care in Making Policies Fit 
Economically 





The possibilities of effecting great 
savings to policyholders by practicing 
“preventive law” in the home office ot 
the life insurance company and looking 
ahead in the policyholder’s interest, was 
discussed by R. C. Neuendorffer, secre- 
tary of the Guardian Life, New York, 
before the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel. A case in point is that of 
policies: issued in favor of executors, 
administrators or assigns. When this 
so-called estate policy becomes a claim 
by death it passes to the insured’s ex- 
ecutor, if he has left a will, or to the 
duly appointed administrator if he dies 
intestate. In either event resort must 
be had to the Probate Court, where the 
estate must be administered under its 
direction subject to probate court costs, 
administration and attorney’s fees, 
bonding requirements, and possibly to 
inheritance taxes. Is this the kind of 
disposition of property suited to the 
average policyholder? 

That such a beneficiary designation 
is unsuited to the circumstances of the 
average policyholder is made apparent 
by the result of a careful search of the 
estates of decedents in three separate 
counties of New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, made some years since by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Of an annual average of 40,113 estates 
examined it appeared that 97 out of 
every 100 estates had less than $10,000 
to distribute and of the 97, 84 estates 
left nothing. Six persons left some- 
thing, but less than $1,000 and seven 
left between $1,000 and $10,000. These 
figures include life insurance payable 
to the estate. 

To the poor man and to the average 
man it is of no advantage to name his 
estate as beneficiary. It only means 
costs, which burden his small estate, 
anxiety and hardship to his bereaved 
family, delay in payment and possible 
taxation. Even to the poficyholder of 
means a designation of his estate as 
beneficiary is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence. In addition to possible state tax- 
ation the Federal Estate Tax regula- 
tions prescribe that a tax return is re- 
quired in the case of every resident 
decedent whose gross estate as defined 
in the statute exceeds $50,000, in value. 
The statutes provide for the inclusion 
in the gross estate of, certain forms of 
insurance taken out by the decedent 
upon his own life. Two kinds of in- 
surance are taxable; (a) all insurance 
receivable by or for the benefit of the 
estate; (b) all other insurance to the 
extent that it exceeds in the aggregate 
$40,000. The three men out of every 
one hundred who leave an estate of 
£10,000 or over might well pay heed to 
the lesson to be learned from estate- 
researches: Name a Definite Benefi- 
ciary. 

Over 14,000,000 life insurance policies, 
exclusive of industrial policies, were in 
force on December 31, 1921, as report2d 
by thirty-seven companies to the New 
York Insurance Department; and of 
these, over two million had been issued 
in 1921. That an average of 10% of 
these were own name policies would not 
appear to be an excessive estimate ap- 
plied to the combined total of old poli- 
cies in force and new policies now 
being issued. Ten per cent of the old 
policies on our books would give us a 
figure for 264 life insurance companies 
in the United States of upward of one 
and a half million own name policia2s, 
and to these we are adding annually 
at the rate of two hundred thousand. 
Is it too much to say that of these 
one and one-half million policies many 
a one is unintentionally left payable to 
the estate of the insured which should 
have been made payable directly to his 


wife or children; and that here there is 
a field of activity for preventive law? 

The circuitous legal procedure of ad- 
ministration of estates appears unsuited 
to the needs of the average policyholder 
and by looking ahead for the policy- 
holder we can see to it either that 
remedial legislation is enacted or that 
the simple contractual designation of a 


.definite beneficiary is used. Here is 


a field for~Preventive Action that can 
mean much to the average family. 

As further instances falling within 
the field of preventive action there is 
the situation where the policyholder 
applies for a policy with title suited to 
his then condition but whose circum- 
stances subsequently change and call 
for a corresponding change in the title; 
where a named beneficiary has died and 
the policy by its own terms reverts 
to the insured’s estate; where several 
beneficiaries have been named ana 


‘upon the death of any one of them the 


interest of the deceased beneficiary re- 
verts to the estate of the insured. 

In the case of a woman who took out 
insurance when single, simultaneously 
with her request for endorsement of a 
change of name by marriage she may 
execute on the same form a request 
for the naming of a definite beneficiary, 
which is frequently wanted. 

To this group of cases where the 
beneficiary designation is legally cor- 
rect but economically unsuited, there 
may be added as an instance of pos- 
sible complication the designation of a 
minor as beneficiary. In the event of 
any payment becoming due under the 
policy an appointment of a guardian 
might become necessary to a family 
which never contemplated this neces- 
sity. <A trusted relative might well 
have been designated in the policy to 
receive the payment for the benefit of 
the minor or the deferred installment 
option under the policy contract could 
have taken care of the practical needs 
of the situation. 

Thus one part of the field of Pre- 
ventive Law in Life Insurance covers 
the policy unsuited to the policyholder’s 
economic circumstances. The other part 
is the policy contract which is legally 
inadequate as to policy title. There are 
many policies that have been taken out 
to serve a business purpose. It would 
seem that in such connection the legal 
title should, beyond question, be made 
to fit the purpose for which the insur- 
ance was applied for. Here titles are 

















frequently defective at the time of issue 
or become subsequently so because Cer- 
tain precautions are omitted. 

Many a corporation or partnership or 
business man will leave ambiguous or 
unexpressed the relations which are to 
dispose of the personal property repre- 
sented by the insurance policy. Many 
a business corporation which is pay- 
ing for the premiums will accept a 
policy under which it is the beneficiary 
when the right to change the benefi- 
ciary and to receive all values including 
the cash surrender value is reserved to 
the insured. Is it not a proper func- 
tion of preventive law to look ahead 
for the interested parties in these mat- 
ters and by analytical questions in the 
application or in supplementary state- 
ments to the application to determine 
what the parties want to accomplish 
and to issue the policy then in such a 
way as effectively to carry out their 
intent? 

The further consideration that the 
average corporation in the United 
States is short-lived should make for 
such a precaution. It is astonishing to 
find how heavy mortality among cor- 
porations is. Recently a _ statistician 
made an analysis of the average life 
of the American corporation and founda 


it to be less than seven years. An 


explicit contract at the inception of the 
policy that covers precisely the respec- 
tive rights of the insured and of the 
corporation is thus called for. Pre- 
ventive Law in Life Insurance will see 
to it that such is the contract that is 
concluded. 








sumed to be permanent. 











New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 


Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


| The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New Yerk 


ee 


New England Mutual Life | 
Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 





New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force’~ - 
Total Insurance-in-Force’ - 








$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
- 609,415,082 








New England Agents Write Persistent Business 











GETS OUT MONTHLY INCOME 





Lafayette Life of Indiana Gives Argu- 
ments for This Kind of 
Protection 





The Lafayette Life of Indiana has 
brought out a new monthly income pol- 
icy and in the notice to its agents the 
company gives the following arguinents 
for income insurance: 

Insurance payable at the death ef the 
insured in one lump sum is desirable 
for the immediate burdens placed upon 
the beneficiary through the passing 
away of the insured, and all men should 
carry such insurance for this purpose, 
but in addition arrangements should be 
made by them during the productive 
period of life to make certain that a 
regular income will be forthcoming dur- 
ing the years of inactivity incident to 
old age, and to their wives and children 
in case of their being called away. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of men have, lost 
their property, when old age was creep- 
ing upon them, through bad _ invest- 
ments, loss of business, or position, 
upon which they had depended in their 
declining years, and which left them to 
depend upon others for sustenance, 
which usually becomes a burden upon 
both sides. An investment in a policy 
that becomes paid-up during his produc- 
tive years, and which will yield a month- 
ly income for life, is the biggest asset 
that an aged man, or his widow can 
possibly be endowed with. With a cer- 
tain income for life he will never lack 
friends, although he may not have a 
relative on earth. He will never know 
the need of charity, and his peace of 
mind will go a long ways toward pro- 
longing his life. Women, as a rule, are 
not versed in finances, and when they 
suddenly come into possession of a sum 
of money, through the passing away of 
a husband and father, they too often 
become the victims of well-meaning 
friends, or unscrupulous men, and 
through bad investments by the former, 
and fleecing by the latter, lose all the 
money left them by their husbands, 
which was intended for their future wel- 
fare. To overcome these conditions in 
later life, our company has devised our 
Monthly Income Policy, which makes it 
absolutely certain that a monthly check 
will be received by the insured during 
the remainder of his life, or by his 
widow in case of his death. No admin- 
istration through the courts is neces- 
sary. It is immune from all taxes, the 
company taking care of the entire trans- 
action during the lifetime of the insured 
and his beneficiary without any charges. 





EVERYBODY’S FRIEND 

The Bridgeport Kiwanis Club was the 
guest of the association at the show- 
ing of the movie called “Everybody's 
Friend.” The movie attempted to show 
the advantages of life insurance. George 
H. Hunt, formerly of Hartford and now 
agency manager of The Guardian Life, 
spoke before the association. 
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Brooklyn’s Pioneer 
Manager 88 Years Old 


UPHILL FIGHT FOR MANY YEARS 





James F. Atkinson Has Represented 
Northwestern Mutual Since 1885; 
$70,000,000 on Books 


When Clemenceau was in Brooklyn 
recently one of the lustiest of the cheer- 
ers along the line of march was a life 
insurance man who is seven years older 
than the French visitor—James F. At- 
kinson, of the Northwestern Mutual’s 
general agency in that city. 

The Atkinson agency, which will do 
about $4,000,000 this year, has paid for 
about $70,000,000 since establishment. 
Brooklyn was decidedly not on the life 
insurance map when Mr. Atkinson 
opened there for business in 1885. The 
business was canvassed from New York 
and twisters were so thick that when 
once he was written there was no assur- 
ance that a policyholder would remain 
on the books. Therefore, the achieve- 
ments of Mr. Atkinson as a pioneer and 
at the same time representing a com- 
pany which at the time was unknown 
in the city are something to be proud of. 

It was not until he was forty-seven 
years old that Mr. Atkinson entered the 
life insurance game. Before that he 
had been a manufacturer in Wisconsin, 
where fate treated him most harshly by 
burning his plant twice. For a while he 
was in partnership with A. J. Flitcraft 
in Chicago, and then he came to Brook- 
lyn, as he had once lived there and had 
a considerable acquaintance. 

Mr. Atkinson got the Northwestern 
Mutual Life’s general agency because 
of his personal reputation for high char- 


acter and integrity; it was an uphill 
fight. Knowing that the twisters were 
about, Mr. Atkinson did not use any 


brass band methods in his first cases, 
but went out on Long Island, where his 
movements went unchallenged by com- 
petitors, and wrote small policies at the 
beginning. Then as confidence came 
he insured many Brooklyn men who 
were attracted to him by his fine quali- 
ties. At the start he used only two 
arguments: the necessity of saving 
money and at the same time protecting 
one’s family in case of death. He loved 
the business and has the same affection 
for it to this day. 

When it was seen that the Northwest- 
ern was making progress in Brooklyn 
other companies began to come in, but 
at the start they did not find it easy, as 
one company had four different general 
agents in two months. 

“{ believed Brooklyn would grow and 
it did,” he said to The Eastern Under- 
writer. “My first desk rent was $25 a 
month. It was difficult getting men to 
stick in building up the agency in the 
e rly days, but gradually we picked up 
good agents. We talked golden rule to 
them, and helping humanity. They felt 
a touch of inspiration and were dis- 
satisfied with themselves if they did not 
write insurance. As Brooklyn began to 
grow so did our reputation and the com- 
pany became well known.” 


William F. Atkinson, son of James 
F. Atkinson, and now active head of the 
agency, was president of his class at 
Cornell He became a partner in the 
agency in August, 1898. 


NEW CHICAGO GENERAL AGENT 

The Central Life Insurance Company, 
of Ottawa, Ill., has appointed William 
A. McGuire as general agent for Chi- 
cago and Cook county. Mr. McGuire 
has been a resident of Chicago for 
twenty-five years. His home now is in 
Evanston. He is a member of the Glen 
View Golf Club and several other Chi- 
cago clubs. His extensive acquaintance 
and years of experience in the real 
estate and farm land business will be 


a valuable asset to him in the insurance 
business. 


Prudential Changes 
Disability Plans 


TO LIBERALIZE REQUIREMENTS 





Benefits to Become Effective Immedi- 
ately And Apply on Term 
Policies Next Year 





The Prudential will put into effect on 
January 2 several changes in disability 
benefits which will liberalize these fea- 
tures. One important change provides 
for the immediate payment of all dis- 
ability benefits; another provides for 
benefits applying to term policies. 

Ordinary and intermediate policies 
(including group and wholesale poli- 
cies) containing provisions for the pay- 
ment of disability, benefits now provide 
for a waiting period of three months 
from the receipt of due proof of dis- 
ability before the first instalment will 
be made. Such policies issued on and 
after January 2, 19238, will provide for 
the payment of the first disability in- 
stalment immediately upon receipt of 
due proof of total and permanent dis- 
ability. 

Ten and Fifteen Year Term policies 
issued on and after January 2, 1923, will 
contain provisions for the waiver of 
premiums and the payment of the 
amount of insurance in instalments dur- 
ing ten years in event of total and per- 
manent disability, prior to age 60. 

On account of the improvements re- 
ferred to, a slight increase has been 
made in the premiums for policies con- 
taining disability income provisions (ex- 
cept intermediate policies) and for term 
policies. 

All other premium rates remain un- 
changed. 

None of these changes will apply to 
policies with disability income or term 
policies issued prior to January 1, 1923. 
They will, however, apply to all other 
classes of policies, including intermedi- 
ate, under which such benefits are pay- 
able, issued prior to January 1, 1928. 





CARNEGIE SCHOOL GRADUATES 





Students Must Write $100,000 or Thirty- 
five Lives Before Receiving 
Graduation Certificates 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 21.—A class of 
thirty-six students, including seven resi- 
dents of the Pittsburgh district, was 
graduated Friday night from the school 
of life insurance at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. Graduation exercises 
for this, the eleventh class to leave the 
school since its organization of the 
school, was held in the lecture hall of 
the school. 

Following a new procedure, inaugu- 
rated a year ago, temporary certificates 
were presented to each graduate, the 
certificates to be exchanged after about 
a year, providing the student has ful- 
filled certain requirements in the field 
of his work. The requirements, based 
upon his work in school, usually speci- 
fies that the student shall either write 
$100,000 worth of insurance or thirty- 
five lives. If he goes into work other 
than soliciting he must present proof 
that he has a year’s satisfactory service 
to his employer. 

The class was addressed at the exer- 
cises by Dr. Thomas S. Baker, acting 
president; Dr. W. V. Bingham, director 
of the division of co-operative research; 
Charles J. Rockwell, director of the 
school of life insurance salesmanship, 
and Dr. E. K. Strong and ©. A. Hollings- 
worth, of the faculty of the school. 





FUND HAS DEFICIT 

Secretary Harry Myers of the Phila- 
delphia Police Beneficiary Association 
announces that an audit shows that 
there is a deficit of $86,000 due to the 
families of forty-three deceased police- 
men. The association is conducted on 
the assessment plan and is obligated 
to pay $2,000 death benefits. Negotia- 
tions are pending with life insurance 
companies with the aim of re-adjusting 
the plan of operating. 





Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 te 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 
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HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The @2nd Annual Report shows: 

Premiums received during the 
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Paymests te Policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in Death 
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required to maintain the reserve 
Actual morfality experience §3. 

of the amount expected. 
Insurance In Force........ eeccees 
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Por ayency apply to 

GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 














GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 





Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 

















THE STATE OF 
MICHIGAN 


A direct General Agent’s Contract 
for definite territory in the State 
of Michigan is ready for the right 
man. 


Address: 

ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 
George Washington Life 

Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 








CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this Company in good ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Add 
ALBERT &, AWDE, Sugt. of Agencies 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















Provide lump sum _ insur- 
An Ideal ance to meet those items 
insurance for which cash is neces- 
Program’ sary, and monthly income 


insurance to meet those 
expenses for which the regular income 
or salary has been used, says the Kan- 
sas City Life. The ideal program of 
insurance must consequently take into 
consideration the following: 

Cash—For payment of all expenses 
incident to last illness, funeral ex- 
penses, and personal items of indebtea- 
ness, 

For the payment of all mortgages. 

For the payment of all taxes for cur- 
rent year, including inheritance tax and 
income tax. 

For the payment of all costs for ad- 
ministrating the estate. 

For the payment of the usually ex- 
cessive expenses for the family’s re- 
adjustment period. 

Monthly Income—For the widow, if 
the children are young, to enable her 
to meet the usual household expenses, 
rear the children properly, keep them 
together and in school until they are 
18 or 20 years of age. 

For the widow a Life Income. 

For each child, commencing at age 
18 and covering a period of four years, 
to guarantee an education. 

* ee 


Selling life insurance is 


To Sell You the same as selling any- 
Must See thing else, says George 
People D. McCormick, of the 


Newark Agency of the 
Connecticut General Life, you have to 
see people to sell them. I make up a 
list of five new prospects every day— 
and see them. 

I have never used any other method 
than this, because my experience has 
shown me that regularity and persist- 
ence are all a man needs, provided, of 
course, he knows the goods he 1s sell- 
ing. If a salesman regularly interviews 
thirty or more prospects every week, 
it naturally follows that he will get his 
share of the business placed by them, 
for the law of averages in the long run 
never varies. Let me give a little con- 
crete example. 

I was standing on a street corner one 
afternoon last year, undecided whether 
I should go home or call on the last 
prospect on my list. It happened to be 
a cold and rainy day. I hadn’t closed 
with anyone. At any rate, I went up 
to see my man, wrote him and his part- 
ners, and, to make a long story short, 
within a week had written $70,000 in 
all on the call I was undecided about 
making. 


Much has been said of personality in 
selling, and many another cause for 
success. I believe that persistence and 
business-like regularity will develop 
your personality, bring you friends, 
and of course, success. I expect to be 
selling insurance for a good many 
years. If I live. I feel confident that 
as long as I stick to my present sys- 
tem, the law of averages will more and 
more work in my favor. 


R. W. Stevens, vice-president 


Makea_ of the Illinois Life, believes 
Strong’ in direct methods. One of the 
Opening prime reasons for the failure 


of many bright, intelligent 
and hard-working men to succeed as 
life insurance salesmen, he says, is that 
they haven’t the knack of opening the 
insurance interview in such a way as 
to assure a fair opportunity of present- 
ing the proposition. 

Too many men who undertake the 
selling of life insurance have a way of 
concealing the real object of their visit 
when they call on a prospect and in- 
stead of telling him right off the bat 
what they are there for, they consume 
time in making comments on the 
weather and other equally useless con- 
versation; finally, when in their opinion 
the psychological moment has arrived, 
they ask the prospect how he is fixed 
on life insurance. The almost universal 
answer to that question is—“I have all 
I want’—said in such a way that any 
discussion of insurance is entirely out 
of question. 

The successful life insurance solicitor 
never makes a good opening for the 
prospect to tell him that he is not 
interested, since after he has made 
such a statement it is almost impossible 
to get him down to the consideration 
of a policy as that means a more rapid 
change of mind than most men are 
willing to confess to. 

There are, of course, almost as many 
different methods of opening a success- 
ful insurance interview as there are 
successful insurance writers, though an 
investigation will show that the agents 
who are writing the most business 
spend no time in useless preliminary 
conversation when calling on a man 
whom they hope to insure, but let him 
know instantly why they are there and 
what they hope and expect to do. 

A very good plan of insurance can- 
vass, followed by many large writers, 
is to open the interview something after 
this fashion: “Mr. Prospect, I have 
come down here to write your applica- 
tion for a $25,000 life insurance policy. 
I have a contract which can’t fail to 
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Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 
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Business done through agents. 
matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through the 
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interest you and we want you on our 
books for that amount.” In stating the 
amount of insurance, the agent follow- 
ing this plan usually names a figure con- 
siderably in excess of the amount ne 
really has any hope of securing, the 
idea being to so stagger the prospect 
by the boldness of the solicitation that 
instead of coming back with the state- 
ment that he does not want life in- 
surance, the predominant objection 
which comes to his mind that he 
couldn’t possibly insure for such an 
amount. 

The way has been pleasantly opened 
for an explanation of the policy and a 
good solicitation for some amount of 
insurance, and many a splendid appli- 
cation has been written at an interview 
opened in this manner which would not 
have been secured had the prospect 
been invited at the outset to say 
whether or not he was interested. 

Remember that when you call on a 
man the sole object of that visit is to 
secure his application for some amount 
of insurance, and since every minute 
that you spend with the prospect has,u 
high money value it is economy as well 
as good business judgment for you to 
be quick on the trigger as to the object 
of your call, and to spend no time in 
discussing matters that do not directly 
bear upon the insurance which you are 
seeking to place. 

When you tell a man that you have 
called for the purpose of insuring his 
life, tell it to him in such a way that 
he understands that you are seriously 
in earnest about it, and in the majority 
of your canvasses you will be accorded 
a respectful hearing. 


Bruce Sweet, who has been with the 
Buffalo agency of the State Mutual 
Life, has been made general agent at 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Sweet has been 
a member of the company’s agency club 
since ‘t was started. 


WHAT A DOLLAR-A-DAY WILL DO 





At Age Thirty It Would Provide $10,000 
at Death or $50 a Month 
for Life 





Every thinking man knows that one 
or more of the following will inevitably 
befall him—old age, disability, prema- 
ture death, and the Provident Life and 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia points out a 
simple plan to provide for these eventu- 
alities. A man thirty years of age can 
surely be induced to save a little less 
than a dollar a day, says the company. 
Here is what that amount of saving will 
do for him: 

In case of his premature death, his 
widow can get $10,000 in cash, or a life 
incomeé of about $50 a month. He may 
make deposits from one to twenty years 
—but not more than twenty years. If 
he lives he is through making deposits 
at 50. During his lifetime, he will re- 
ceive annual dividends over the entire 
period. These can be used to reduce 
the annual deposit or to increase the 
insurance. When he reaches the age of 
65, he will receive $10,000 in cash or a 
life income in monthly installments (in 
no event less than 240 monthly pay- 
ments). 

Should he become totally and perma- 
nently disabled at any time between 
thirty and sixty-five the company will 
pay his premiums as long as he is so 
disabled, allowing him the regular an- 
nual dividends. In addition we will pay 
him an income of $100 a month, or 
$1,200 a year during this total and per- 
manent disability. If this disability lasts 
until he is sixty-five, we will then pay 
him $10,000 in cash without any deduc- 
tions. After that we will continue to 
pay him $1,200 a year as long as he lives 
and suffers the total and complete dis- 

ability. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MUTUAL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





: MASSACHUSETTS 


A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 








JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Insurance Problems 
From 18th Amendment 


ARTICLE BY HOOPER-HOLMES 





Present Situation Gives Rise for 
Plenty of Food for Thought, 
Inspectors Say 





The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., in its 
little Paper “The Ounce of Prevention,” 
prints in its current issue an interesting 
article, under the caption “Problems 
Affecting Insurance Arising From Failure 
to Observe the Eighteenth Amendment.” 
It reads: 


Will Rogers, the famous comedian, 
says: 

“The two leading industries of this 
country used to be automobiles and 
agriculture. Now bootlegging is ahead 
of both of them.” 


That is good for a laugh in most 
vaudeville audiences even yet, but with 
insurance, it’s no laughing matter. 

“How many bootleggers are there in 
the United States?” is a question which 
the revenue agents themselves would 
like to know. But a sensible guess was 
made this month by a life insurance 
actuary connected with one of the great 
New York companies. He says there 
are 500,000 at least. 

This actuary’s company, which is a 
conservative institution, receives every 
working day in the year an average of 
ten applications which upon investiga- 
tion are found to be from men con- 
nected in some way with the liquor 
traffic. This is a certain percentage of 
their average run of applications. Their 
total applications bear a known ratio to 
the population of the country and it is 
a simple matter to work out the propor- 
tion which brings him to this astonish- 
ing conclusion. 

This is, of course, a small number 
among our more than one hundred mil- 
lions of population, but when the rami- 
fications of their sales are considered 
it means a material influence on insur- 
ance hazards, for the bootleggers are 
all of them making money and not a 
few are buying insurance when they 
can get it. 


Unwilling Observance 


The Volstead Act was designed to 
make the citizens of the United States 
live longer and more simply. It has 
made a start no doubt for future genera- 
tions, but this one seems to be a “stiff 
necked and perverse” generation as the 
Good Book puts it. Unwilling observ- 
ance, lax enforcement and underground 
violations in these first few years have 
thrown many insurance calculations and 
experiences out of focus. 


Underwriters in every line are on the 
lookout to avoid hazards now arising in 
unexpected ways. 


The astonishing statement was made 
in all sincerity within a fortnight by a 
leading underwriter to a representative 
of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau that the 
rejections of risks by his company on 
moral hazard grounds have increased 
59% since ithe enforcement of the Vol- 
stead Act. He attributes this not alone 
to the use of intoxicants but to the 
general decadence of American morals 
under laws which have not the uni- 
versal support of the entire public, par- 
ticularly in the congested centers of 
population. ‘ 

Further, the physical status of no 
small part of the population is doubt- 
less affected because the greater part 
of the liquid stimulant which those who 
still persist in breaking the law absorb 
is nothing more nor less than “hooch.” 
That term by the way comes from the 
Indians of Alaska who make a deadly 
drink called “Hoochinoo” from accumu- 
lations of the dregs of all sorts of 
canned fruits and vegetables combined 


with any kind of fermentive agent ob-. 


tainable. 


The effect is seen in life insurance, 
in automobile insurance, in health and 


accident insurance, in the prolongation 
of malingering and complication of 
claims arising under workmen’s com- 
pensation, in robbery and burglary epi- 
demics, homicides and other phases 
familiar to every insurance man. These 
the general public seldom notice. 


While the problem is a very compli- 
cated and interesting one at .present, it 
does not endanger insurance as an in- 
stitution because of the compensatory 
effect upon the greater portion of the 
population who are law abiding. Insur- 
ance optimists think the ‘condition will 
not long endure as the “non-conform- 
ists” will all die off in the course of five 
or ten years from bad liquor and the 
bootlegger’s occupation will be gone. 

At present, however, these conditions 
are causing the underwriting staffs of 
every company more trouble and worry 
than any problem they have ever faced. 
And they are putting it right up to bet- 
ter inspection service for “first aid.” 

From the life insurance angle the 
bootlegger himself is a prospect. All 
the life insurance companies are daily 
getting applications from “investment” 
brokers, “foreign exchange” dealers and 
the like who upon investigation are 
found to be bootleggers in camouflage. 


And the company which sticks to the 
old theory of avoiding all illegal occu- 
pations would have to reject even the 
high-class artists in this line who mere- 
ly finance the big deals, never touch 
the stuff as a beverage or come in actual 
contact with its distribution. Not a few 
such “financial operators” have been 
insured since prohibition. There is no 
cause a company can cite for rejecting 
them, even on inspection. 

Uninsurable 


But their underlings in the game are 
a worse class than were the liquor 
handlers of the old days who formed 
the “uninsurables.” The new regime 
puts its operatives at the risk of busi- 
ness rivals keen with the knife and the 
gun. They are, moreover, always sub- 
ject to the severe nervous strain of 
avoiding the law and resort to their 
own poison and to drugs for stimitla- 
tion. 

As for the great mass of the people, 
the experience of life insurance com- 
pany inspections seems to indicate that 
the well-to-do who can buy the best 
“hooch” are drinking more than they 
used to; that the middle classes are to 
a greater extent doing without but when 
they get it are getting worse “stuff”; 
that the industrial classes show an im- 
proved status in the majority of cases 
and that the foreign population will 
absorb almost anything with more or 
less serious effects. 

So far as large policies are concerned, 
these are always more carefully investi- 
gated than are the ordinary risks and 
less danger therefore is incurred in 
their acceptance. At the same time it 
must not be overlooked that many peo- 
ple of the class whose death rate has 
been more than normal are now making 
more money than ever before and are 
seeking life insurance to a larger extent 
than they have in the past. This condi- 
tion may be expected to increase. It is 
food for thought for the careful under- 
writer. 





ELIASON TO START TOUR 





President of National Association of 
Life Underwriters Begins Sales 
Congresses at Chicago 





A. O. Eliason, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
will shortly begin his first Sales Con- 
gress tour, starting at Chicago about 
the middle of January. During this trip 
he will visit the following associations, 
although the exact dates have not as 
yet been determined: 

Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Ok- 
lahoma City, Dallas, El Paso, Phoenix, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Boise, Salt Lake City, 
Denver, Lincoln, Omaha, 








John Morrison Makes A 
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Pong New Year, Boss.” 
; ohn Morrison’s answer to the elevator man’s chee ati 
silver dollar and this bit of philosophy. dinate dhs 

“It’s a fine old world, Sam.” Sam’s “Yes Sir” was emphasized by 
the grin which set itself upon the broad expanse of lip characteristic 
of his race. 

A few minutes later as John Morrison entered his office and viewed 
the mail upon his desk, his vim and zest for living cooled. He knew what 
that “first of the month” mail contained, and, upon looking it over, was 
not disappointed—bills, bills, a personal letter or two, and because it was 
January 1, a bright new calendar and his latest insurance magazine. As 
he opened the last bill of the month’s accumulation, he murmured to him- 
self: “Fine chance we have for that real vacation I’ve been promising 
myself and the w’fe for the last couple of years. It looks impossible even 
now and July is yet seven months away.” Then, to regain some of his 
enthusiasm, he listlessly opened his new insurance magazine. As he 
turned the pages, the caption “On to the Pacific Coast” arrested his at- 
tention. Unconsciously his desire for that vacation forced him to read 
what followed. And, as he read, he repeated almost audibly the words: 
“$250,000 of Surplus Business (standard or substandard) and you can 
enjoy a trip to the Pacific Coast with the liveliest group of insurance 
men in America. * * * Accident and Group business will also heln 
you earn this trip. * * * Attractive policies in Life, Accident, 
Health, Group.” As John repeated the words to himself, that vacation 
trip did not seem impossible—did not seem a dream forever receding 
from his grasp. 

Surplus business, he had plenty of it in his daily practice. And, 
hastily, he recounted to himself the prospects who came to his mind im- 
mediately—Harry Ownall who should have another $50,000 Life policy— 
the Smith Manufacturing Company and the Dewitt Grocery Company, 
both companies he had long thought were prospects for Group Insurance, 
and then, many of his Life policyholders who he knew should have 
Accident Protection. All of these cases constituted business which his 
own Company could not handle and which he had been unable to touch 
because he had had no single channel through which to place them, but, 
it was Surplus business which he could easily grasp in his daily canvass. 
John smiled in contemplation of the vacation which this Surplus business 
promised and looked again at the bright calendar. Once more he counted 
the months until June 30—an average of only $50.000 in surplus business 
a month for six months and that trip to the Pacific Coast would be as- 
sured. Right then John made a second New Year’s resolution, which if 
expressed aloud would have sounded this wise: “Resolved, that I will 
seize all Surplus business which comes within mv grasp so that I may 
offer my policyholders the fullest service, and at the same time increase 
my regular business, as well as earn a trip to the Pacific Coast.” And 
then John said to himself with conviction, “It’s a fine old world.” 

What is the end of the story? A glimpse into the future—July, 
1923—gives you the finale in more eloquent terms than any words we 
might employ. John Morrison is seated on the veranda of one of the big 
hotels on the Pacific Coast exchanging business experiences with some 
of the most successful insurance men in the United States. The Quarter 
Million Club Convention of the Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
is in progress and John is a guest of the Company at the Convention. 
He earned the trip on Surplus business. At the same time he has in- 
creased his business with his own Company; first, because he has had 
more time to devote to it, and secondly, because the increased service 
which he had to offer has enabled him to multiply the number of pros- 
pects with whom he contacts daily. 

It is the story of John Morrison, but to make it your own story, 
repeat to yourself the second New Year’s resolution of John Morrison. 
The rewards which you saw in store for him will come to you. 
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THE LATE JOHN WANAMAKER 

The late John Wanamaker, Philadel- 
phia and New York merchant, was not 
only the first merchant to contract for 
full page advertisements in daily news- 
papers, but was one of the staunchest 
advocates of life insurance in this 
country. He not only preached it, but 
practiced, as was evidenced not only 
by the amount of insurance he carried, 
but also in large policies carried by 
members of his family. As early as 
1869 John Wanamaker took out a 20- 
year Endowment for $10,000 in the 
Equitable, just to cite one instance, and 
he subsequently carried five other poll- 
cies in the Society. During his life 
time the Equitable paid him $121,511 in 
all, as a result of these policies matur- 
ing. Many of the life insurance com- 
panies are using Wanamaker sermons 
and sayings as texts for articles in 
current issues. On September 1, 1921, 
John Wanamaker said: 

It is almost a crime to bring up a 
family in affluence and for its 
master or chief not to arrange his 
affairs so that they shall not be ex- 
posed to sudden and severe poverty 
in case of death, when, by fore- 
thought and the help of substantial 
insurance companies, he can put 
something aside out of his earn- 
ings, for the mother and each child 
without being dishonest with his 
creditors. 

In many instances known to the 
writer the wife has been the best 
partner the man had, and helped 
him materially in making his busi- 
ness a success. 





ATTACKING MR. MADDEN 

The current attacks upon the Insur- 
ance Department of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce and its manager, James 
L. Madden, made by “Printer’s Ink” and 
some other publications because he is 
sending out literature presenting the 
insurance viewpoint to the public, are 
based upon the antagonistic position 
taken by all the newspapers which cater 
to publishers of papers and advertising 
men. These publishers pretend to re- 
gard “publicity men” as a pest, es- 
pecially if they are receiving literature 
relative to banking, insurance or busi- 


ness matters. But when it comes to 
giving free advertising to hotels, steam- 
ships, moving picture stars and auto- 
mobiles it is quite a different story, and 
when such publicity is received by them 
they shut their eyes, do not regard it 
as “propaganda” and extend the free 
use of their columns. 


MR. CROCKER’S TRIP 

Walton L. Crocker, president of the 
John Hancock, who has just completed 
a trip about the country, talking to John 
Hancock representatives, made an un- 
usually fine impression. His life insur- 
ance vision is sweeping, his scholarship 
deep, and about his personality there is 
a touch of the spiritual which is welcome 
in such an organization as a great life 
insurance company. 





FITZGERALD BILL SHELVED? 





New Bill Introduced; More Liberal; 
Requires Insurance But Not 
in State Fund 





Workmen’s compensation insurance 
in the District of Columbia would be 
made compulsory, but employers would 
not be required to contribute toward a 
state insurance fund, under the terms 
of a bill which has been introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Ball, of Dela- 
ware, designed to take the place of the 
Fitzgerald measure now pending in the 
House, which is considered very un- 
favorable to the insurance fraternity. 

In so far as they relate to the com- 
pensation and the regulations under 
which it is to be administered, both the 
Ball and Fitzgerald measures are simi- 
lar, but the Ball measure is more lib- 
eral in its insurance provisions, in that 
it does not provide for a straight fund, 
but leaves two ways open to an em- 
ployer to secure compensation for his 
employes, either by insuring the com- 
pensation with any stock corporation 
or mutual association authorized to 
transact workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance in the District, or by furnishing 
satisfactory proof to the Commissioner 
of Insurance of his financial ability to 
pay such compensation for himself. In 
the latter case the commissioner may 
require the deposit of securities of a 
kind and in an amount to secure the 
liability of the employer to pay the 
compensation provided. Failure to se- 
cure the payment of compensation as 
provided by either of these two ways, 
however, will be punishable by a fine 
of not more than $500 or imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or both. 

Not exceeding $5,000 is provided as 
compensation for permanent total dis- 
ability or as insurance in case of death 
from injury, with lesser payments for 
temporary total disability and for par- 
tial disability, disfigurements, etc. 





Freeman R. Rose, during the last 
four years assistant manager of the 
metropolitan office burglary department 
of the Fidelity & Deposit. has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the burglary 
department of the New York office of 
the Commercial Casualty, of Newark. 
This company has had an increased 
premium income for the eleven months 
of 1922 of over $1,000,000 in all casualty 
and surety lines and is planning to add 
mercantile burglary lines. 








E. B. Doty Says: 








The best salesman in the world is the 
best collector, according to E. B. Doty, 
secretary of the Calumet Baking Pow- 
der Co., Chicago, and he adds: 

“Ig there any trick in collecting that 
‘a good salesman should not have in his 
repertory?” 














The Human Side of Insurance 











Four of the best known 
men in the insurance bust- 
ness were snapped recently 
with their golf clubs on Lake 
Placid links. Left to right 
they are Thomas J. Grahame, 
metropolitan manager of the 
Globe Indemnity; A. Duncan 
Reid, president of that com- 
pany; Thomas E. Braniff, of 
Oklahoma, president of the 
National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Agents; and 
Richard H. Thompson, fourth 
vice-president of the Mary- 
land Casualty. In the four- 
some that followed the taking 
of this picture Messrs. Gra- 
hame and Thompson played 
Messrs. Reid and Braniff, and 
were victorious. Insurance 
men are strong for golf, and 


in some country clubs they constitute the backbone of the clubs. One of the best 
known insurance men on William Street, a producer, played his first game re- 
cently and was terrifically licked as a duffer should be—that is; he was licked on 
the links, but won out later in the clubhouse as he landed a $30,000 liability in- 


surance problem. 





J. W. Hawkins, representing the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit in Lamar, Ark., has had 
a career that reads like a Horatio Alger 
story. His first job as a boy paid him 
$12 a month and at 29 he was a bank 
president. After finishing high school 
at the age of 16, Mr. Hawkins started 
out to earn his own living. His first job 
carried with it the munificent salary of 
$12 a month and board. Then followed 
three years’ experience as a drug clerk 
and registered pharmacist. Finding this 
work not especially congenial, Mr. Haw- 
kins turned to banking. Starting at the 
bottom, he worked up through various 
positions and one fine day found him 
occupying the president’s chair in the 
Bank of Lamar. Some idea of Mr. Haw- 
kins’ character may be gained from the 
fact that during the first four years he 
used most of his small salary to send 
two younger sisters through school. Ap- 
pointed in January, 1921, to represent 
the Fidelity & Deposit, Mr. Hawkins has 
created a fine volume of business. 

* * * 

Commissioner Button, of Virginia, is 
in receipt of a letter from T. Alfred 
Fleming, supervisor of the conservation 
department of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, complimenting the 
Fire Marshal’s division of the Virginia 
Bureau of Insurance for its fire preven- 
tion activities during the year. Mr. 
Fleming was pleased not only with the 
excellence of the work but also with the 
splendid manner in which the reports 
were prepared. He said that he would 
take pleasure in bringing the report to 
the attention of the general manager 
of the board and also to the secretary- 
treasurer of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association of Boston, ‘because it 
is one of the best we have received from 
any state in the Union.” 

* 8 

Ben A. Ruffin, general manager of the 
Insurers Guaranty Corporation of Rich- 
mond, Va., a recently organized broker- 
age agency, is in New York for a few 
days on a business trip. 


H. O. Cassidy, son of L. L. Cassidy, 
assistant treasurer of the Bankers Life 
Company, was married in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, on November 29 to Miss 
Louise Lowber. 

* 6 @ 

Glenn W. Woodin, an insurance man 
of Dunkirk, N. Y., has been elected Dis- 
trict Attorney of Chautauqua County, 
New York. 


ADDITIONAL LIFE FIGURES 
Figures for 1922 for life underwriting 
agencies in this city received too late 
for inclusion in the list on page 7 in- 
clude the J. I: D. Bristol Agency with 
$20,000,000, and F. S. Doremus, Guardian 
Life, with $4,000,000. 


F. R. Millard, secretary of the Contt- 
nental in charge of the loss department 
who has been ill for several weeks is 
now making a very satisfactory re- 
covery. 

* . * 


Edward L. Hearn, well known in cas- 
ualty insurance circles in New York 
several years ago and one time presi- 
dent of the Casualty Company of 
America, has been made a_ private 
chamberlain to the Pope. Mr. Hearn 
was special European commissioner for 
the Knights of Columbus during ths 
War and has been many times honored 
by the Roman Pontiff. 


Edward P. O’Hanlon is the popular 
young manager of the automobile in- 
spection department of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau. Before joining the in- 
spection staff he was engaged for sev- 
eral years in practical automobile con- 
struction work and later went with an 
automobile finance corporation. During 
the war he served as an instructor in 
aviation. Prior to coming with the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, where he has 
most successfully built up the automo- 
bile department, Mr. O’Hanlon was asso- 
ciated with the Globe Indemnity. 


* * * 


Robert E. Wrigley, superintendent of 
the accident and health department of 
the Ocean Accident. has been appointed 
head of the accident and health de- 
partment of the New York Indemnity 
for the entire United States according 
to an announcement made by E. M. 
Linville, general manager. WwW. M. 
Peitz, head underwriter for the acci- 
dent and health department of the 
Ocean, has been named as assistant su- 
perintendent.. Mr. Wrigley started his 
insurance career as agency supervisor 
for the New York Life in Western Penn- 
sylvania. He came to New York as 
manager for the Central Acvident, of 
Pittsburgh, remaining in th's connec: 
tion until the company was absorbed 
by the Maryland Casualty. He then 
became manager for the Standard Ac- 
cident. Six years ago Mr. Wrigley re- 
turned to Cleveland as secretary of the 
Fred P. Thomas Agency, looking after 
accident business in Ohio. He returned 
to New York four years ago as as 
sistant superintendent of the New York 
City accident and health department 
of the Ocean, later being appointed 
superintendent at the home office of the 
company. Mr. Peitz has built up 4 
reputation for careful conservative un- 
derwriting and his experience will aid 
the new company greatly. 
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Fire Insurance Department 





Suggests Arbitration 
Insurance Provision 


WOULD MAKE ADJUSTMENT EASY 








Laws of This State Now Provide for 
Arbitration Machinery Used 
By Many Trades 





BY MORRIS L. ERNST 
of Counsel for National Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade 





I firmly believe that much of the pres- 
ent dissatisfaction with the adjustment 
of insurance losses could be obviated if 
there were inserted in insurance con- 
tracts operative in this state an arbitra- 
tion clause. 

Up to 1920 arbitrations in the state 
of New York were not very effective 
because the result of the arbitration 
was not legally binding. So jealous 
were the courts of their power that they 
would always hear anew any case which 
had previously been submitted to arbi- 
tration outside of the court. In that 
year the New York Legislature enacted 
chapter 275 providing means by which 
arbitrations could be made binding on 
the parties submitting thereto with the 
same force and effect as a judgment of 
the Supreme Court. Many trade asso- 
ciations have availed themselves of this 
arbitration statute, and have established 
machinery for arbitrating disputes be- 
tween members of the particular in- 
dustry. 

The question now arises as to wheth- 
er provisions for arbitrating disputes 
cannot be inserted in insurance policies 
in the same manner as similar pro- 
visions for arbitration are inserted in 
many sales contracts. Many of the in- 
sured are lacking in confidence in their 
dealings with insurance companies be: 
cause of stories which have been circu- 
lated as to the difficulty of getting an 
adjustment. The insured does not want 
to buy a policy if to enforce it requires 
a court action. If every insurance pol- 
icy contained a provision for arbitration 
the insured would rightly feel that any 
issue which might arise could be sub- 
mitted to the arbitrators without the 
delay, expense and technical obstacles 
which necessarily surround a court pro- 
ceeding. 

Lloyds 

Until recently it was impossible to 
sue the foreign underwriters in this 
country. It must be borne in mind that 
each policy of insurance issued by 
Lloyds or the other European institu- 
tions is not made with a company in 
Kurope but is made between the in- 
sured and a group of individual citizens 
who assume the risk. It has been only 
with the greatest difficulty that attor- 
neys representing the insured could 
Start suit against the underwriters on 








oae of such policies. As a result there 
has been a growing feeling in the jewel- 
ry trade that the underwriters relying 
on this diiticulty of prosecution to ada- 
just Claims have oftentimes made offers 
ol setuement 10 an unfair and aimost 
autocratic Manner, 

Uuiess a Jewelers claim under his 
poulcy 1s substautial it would not pay 
nim to commeace suit in Murope, and 
possibly would not even be wortn while 
commencing suit in this country. In 
this Connection it must be borne In 
mind that a suit in this country would 
admit of great difficulty in bringing it 
to a conclusion even if a judgment were 
Obtained, because the detenauants in all 
probability would not have any assets 
in the United States. 

Suggests Conferences 

The suggestion that we now make 
is that conferences be arrauged with 
the agents of the underwriters with 
a view to inserting in ali insurance 
policies a general arvitration Clause. in 
such a Clause the insured would be 
entitled to appoint an arbitrator—the 
insuror would appoint Oue arbitrator, 
and these two arvitrators would appoint 
a third. ‘the decision of these arbi- 
trators could be made binding as a 
matter of law under various state legis- 
lation where arbitration can have tne 
ettect of a judgment of the Supreme 
Court. 

It might be sound in further develop- 
ing this suggestion of arbitration that 
the company should wisely exclude 
from. the claims which might be arbi- 
trated claims for example which are 
surrounded by certain peculiar facts. 

It also might be well that the Arbitra- 
tion Board should not be constituted 
as above set forth, but should be ap- 
pointed as follows: One by the insuror, 
one by the insured from a list sub- 
mitted by the Arbitration Committee 
of the National Jewelers Board of 
Trade, and a third to be appointed by 
the two arbitrators so selected. 

The great economic tendency in favor 
of arbitration can certainly find a fer- 
tile field for operation in the matter 
of insurance claims. We cannot imag- 
ine that any honest claimant will de- 
cline the opportunity of arbitration. 
On the other hand, we know of no step 
which would have such salutary effects 
on the status of foreign insurance com- 
panies as the agreement of inserting in 
policies a binding arbitration clause. 

It has rightly been said that only a 
man with a weak case will decline 
arbitration. 





OUT-OF-TOWN MANAGERS HERE 

Among out-of-town managers in New 
York this week were the Messrs. Hard- 
ing, Springfield, Chicago; Prescott, 
Hartford, and Hughes, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Atlanta. 





KIWANIS PRESIDENT 
Arnold Rippe, of Jersey City, local 
agent, has been elected president of 

the North Hudson Kiwanis Club. 











Capital 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 








STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Surplus 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Head Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
JOSEPH A. KELSEY, President 

















Are You Equipped 


to Win Success ? 


Here is your opportunity to insure against embarrassing 
errors in spelling, pronunciation, and poor choice of words. 
Know the meaning of puzzling war terms. Increase your 
efficiency, which results in power and success. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY is an all-knowing teacher, a universal question answerer, 


made to meet your needs. It is in daily use by hundreds of thousands of 
successful men and women the world over. 





400,000 Words. 2,700 Pages. 6,000 Illustrations. 12,000 Biographical 


Entries. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 


GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) Panama-Pacific Exposition. 








REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 


WRITE for Specimen Pages. FREE Pocket Maps if you name Eastern 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 





























| Pride In Company Reputation 


HE officers of the Cleveland National believe they may take pride 
in the receipt of a letter from an office to which they had written 
discontinuing a business arrangement, reading in part as follows: 





“Let me take this opportunity to state that I have observed the 
management and progress of your institution for the past few years, 
and I feel the results achieved should be most highly gratifying to those, 
who truly have the best interest of the ‘Cleveland National’ at heart. 


“During the past few years your company has decidedly built for 
character. It is a quality very hard to define, and yet it is not invisible 
to those who observe it with more than superficial study. Apparently 
the affairs of the company have been administered with that practical 
good sense, careful sound judgment and thoroughness in small things 


that means so much and wins the approval of the better thought of 
the business. 


“You will understand from this that we have grown to hold your 


company in high regard and you will, therefore, realize that we more 
keenly regret its loss.” 


The Cleveland National 


Fire Insurance Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


E. Kimball, President Wm. C. Doolittle, 
Guy E. Wells, Vice-President Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 


Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 
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Judge Potts Talks 
On Inter-Insurance 


FIRST BINDER ON MENU CARD 


Inter-Insurance Has Same Fundamen- 
tal Basis as All Insurance, Says 
Former Commissioner 








Judge R. M. Potts, former insurance 
commissioner of Illinois, recently made 
an address at El Paso, Ill., on “Inter- 
insurance,” in which, he told of the be- 
ginnings and development of inter-in- 
surance. The first inter-insurance agree- 
ment in this country was written on the 
back of a menu card of the Merchants 
Club of New York, where six dry goods 
merchants had gathered for lunch. This 
was the beginning of an inter-insurance 
exchange that is still in existence. 

“‘Inter-insurance’ is a generic term 
and comprehends the fundamental basis 
of all insurance,” said Judge Potts. “It 
is the principle employed in providing 
protection against loss from human and 
property hazards. Every deficit accru- 
ing to mankind and his possessions may 
be supplanted by insurance. Insurance 
means an equitable spreading of the 
burdens resulting from these hazards 
upon the many instead of permitting 
them to fall upon the unfortunate few. 
This burden can only be spread, and 
the protection sought effectuated, 
through the application of the principle 
of inter-insurance. Inter-insurance is 
not a medium through which miracles 
are performed, nor is it shrouded in 
mystery. It is simply an indestructible 
principle that may be employed and 
utilized by mankind in effectuating selt- 
serving protection against loss from 
life’s economic hazards, at cost and 
without profit. Inter-insurance is com- 
monly understood to be a system of pro- 


viding insurance protection, while in 
fact it is the principle upon which the 
system is founded. 

“It is the law and gospel of protection 
for mankind and is that which makes all 
mankind kin in bearing their burdens 
and troubles,” said Judge Potts, “and it 
is our duty to our fellow man to accept 
and grant the protection afforded by it 
and it is the duty of our government to 
conserve public interests by encourag- 
ing it» universal use. It is axiomatic 
that all forms of legitimate insurance 
employ the same principle, and all are 
inherently based upon the law of aver- 
ages, spread of risks and sound under- 
writing; that no insurance institution 
of itself actually insures, but simply 
acts as a medium through which policy- 
holders insure one another; that these 
inherent laws of insurance embody the 
principle of inter-insurance and consti- 
tute the basis of all legitimate insur- 
ance systems; that any attempt to defy 
these laws or deviate therefrom, or sup- 
plant the same by any system of cor- 
porate financing, creates a false, un- 
scientific and burdensome system of 
providing protection, and that reciprocal 
or inter-insurance is the essential and 
fundamental basis upon which all legiti- 
mate insurance is actually founded.” 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of New England 
Marine Insurance Co. vs. Dunham, de- 
cided in 1871, reviewed the world’s his- 
tory of insurance, stating that insur- 
ance grew out of the doctrine of con- 
tribution and general averages, which 
is found in the maritime laws of the 
ancient Rhodians. By this law if either 
ship, freight or cargo was lost or sacri- 
ficed, all had to contribute their propor- 
tionate share of the loss. This division 
of loss naturally suggested a provisional 
division of risk; first, amongst those en- 
gaged in the same enterprise; and next, 
amongst associations of ship-owners 
and shipping merchants, each being 
bound to contribute 2% of the profits of 

each voyage to a common fund from 














Incorporated 1849 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 











Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Service Department 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


1 Liberty Street 











which to pay losses whenever they 
should occur. This system of providing 
insurance protection dates back as 
early as the tenth century, and during 
the fourteenth century such insurance 
contracts were made compulsory by the 
laws of some of the European kingdoms. 
Such contracts were introduced in Eng- 
land in the fourteenth century and 
adopted by the Lombard Merchants 
who settled in London and brought with 
them the maritime usages of various 
[talian cities. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the principle of inter-insurance be- 
came commercialized by the organiza- 
tion of a system of insurance known as 
Lloyd’s, and the protection which had 
heretofore been granted by the ex- 
change of inter-insurance contracts 
without profit were absorbed by the 
London Lloyd’s and conducted for profit, 
and controlled by independent under- 
writers unassociated with the industry 
insured. 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. HE. Dunham, President 
Beal Bassett, Vice-President 
Jehu Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. BH. Massinger, Ace’t Sec'y 
Jean A. Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 
ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........8 600,000 








Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 
Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 188,956 
Net Surplus ...... 789,027 





Total ............$8,185,240 
Pelicyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 





D. EH. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A, H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, B. J. 


Organised 1654 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 





Total ...........$10,517,442 
Palicyhelders Surplus, $4,000,571 

















H. M. Grats, President 
D. EH. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
Jehu Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec'y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 





Organized?1853 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ..........$1,000,000 


Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,988 
Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 





Total ...........$4,360,509 
Peticyholders Surphuc, $1,851,855 








Loyal to triends and loyal agents 





DANSKE ATLAS FAILURE 





American Consul Sends Report on Fall 
of That and Other Companies 
Since the War Period 





The American consul at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, Alfred R. Thomson, has sent 
to the advisory committee of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of 
which J. McMillan Hamilton is chair- 
man, a report on the failure of certain 
Danish insurance compgnies, notably 
the Danske Atlas. The report follows: 

Another of the largest Danish insur- 
ance companies, the Danske Atlas, has 
veen obliged to stop payments while 
an investigation is being made to de- 
termine whether or not it will be pos- 
sible to continue business. This com- 
pany, like many others created during 
the war period, was organized in 1917 
with a view to transacting foreign rn- 
surance business. Its original stock 
was Kr. 140,000, which was increased 
to two million Kroner when it merged 
with another company (Dansk SO-OG 
Transport Forsikring), the total capital 
then being four million Kroner. A 
deficit of Kr. 3,300,000 now exists. 

The Danish insurance companies 
which have recently failed were exclu- 
sively those which had been started 
during the great war, whereas the solid- 
ity of the older companies, founded be- 
fore the war, is practically unshaken. 
The chief causes of the establishment 
of numerous insurance companies dur- 
ing the years of the war for the pur: 
pose of transacting international busi- 
ness, were as follows: 

(1) The exclusion of Germany from 
the international marine insurance mar- 
ket, where it had until then played a 
leading part. 

(2) The consequent increased de- 
mands on the marine insurance busi- 
ness of the neutral countries generally, 
and more particularly the covering of 
the war risks. 

(3) The abundance of money in the 
home market which made it extremely 
easy to secure capital for new enter- 
prises. — 

CLOUGH SAILS FOR EUROPE 

Herbert R. Clough, well-known as for- 
mer president of the National Liberty 
and an expert on automobile insurance, 
sailed from New York for England last 
Saturday on the “Majestic.” He had 
been in this country for several months 
on business, that of foreign re-insur- 
ance, and returned to his native land in 
order to be with his wife over the 
Christmas holidays. He expects to 
come to New York again in April. In 
leaving, Mr. Clough regretted the dis- 
appointment he suffered in not being 
able to see many of his friends in New 
York and elsewhere that he had ex- 
pected to visit. But that is a pleasure 
merely deferred, Mr. Clough stated. He 
had the honor conferred upon him of 
being invited by the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference to at- 
tend unofficially a meeting of the gov- 
erning committee. This was a tribute 
to his knowledge of automobile insur- 
ance, 
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Commercial Union 
On Sprinkler Leakage 


BULLETIN GOES TO AGENTS 








Sample Soliciting Letter; Reasons for 
Insurance; Types of 
Losses 





The Commercial Union has issued a 
special bulletin to agents giving them 
a lot of information about sprinkler 
leakage insurance. The bulletin con- 
tains selling talks, causes of damage, 
a list of new co-insurance credits, ex- 
amples of loss paragraphs illustrating 
policy conditions, and suggestions for 
letters soliciting this business. A sam- 
ple letter which an agent can use to 
advantage follows: 

Dear Sir:—Your fire insurance 
does not protect you against 
sprinkler leakage losses. Over a 
million dollars were paid by the 
insurance companies last year to 
the property owners who carried 
sprinkler leakage insurance. The 
water which stands ready to put 
out the first start of fire in your 
plant may suddenly come down in 
a deluge and do great damage. 

Flying belts, careless workmen, 
unheated areas, defective piping, 
are only a few of the possible 
sources of damage. Freezing at 
this time of the year causes 50% 
of all sprinkler losses. 

Without obligation to you we 
would be glad to talk over this 
form of insurance with you and 
offer our suggestion. Just call 
Main 2016 (or whatever the tele- 
phone number of the agency may 
be). 

The Commercial Union advises the 
agents to have the rates handy so that 
they can be quickly quoted on demand. 

Extracts from the circular follow: 

Selling Sprinkler Leakage 

The agent has been the subject of 
many speeches and much printed mat- 
ter showing what his duties are to his 
business. More rarely, however, has 
he been shown his opportunity to in- 
crease his business and secure greater 
profits. 

Sprinkler Leakage Insurance is one 
of those opportunities. The rates are 
very moderate, the need is unquestioned 
and the protection afforded is genuine 
and comprehensive. 


One of the greatest causes of Sprink- 
ler Leakage loss comes from freezing. 
For that reason a special urge for this 
business should be made in the fall but 
not limited to any one season of the 
year. 

Every assured who uses a sprinkler 
system to guard his property against 
fire is showing his wisdom in prevent- 
ing fire! He however, endangers his 
stock by making it liable to sudden 
and disastrous loss because of innocent 
and accidental discharge through some 
break in his sprinkler system. 

During the last few months it has 
been emphasized again and again that 
the people who should have Sprinkler 
Leakage protection do not even know 
about it. 

Sprinkler Leakage Insurance is sub- 
ject to liberal co-insurance credits and 
is usually written with at least 25% 
Co-Insurance, although there are still 
some policies issued with only 10%. 
The credits in the rate for use of a 
higher co-insurance are so generous 
that a large amount of insurance to 
value costs little more than the smaller 
amount. 

Know the Causes of Damage 

Be ready to quote costs, not only 
with 25% Co-Insurance but with the 
higher percentages. 

Solicit on new equipment. 

Show how much damage could be 
done to prospect’s stock if a head went 
off from other than a fire cause and 
discharged 30 gallons of water a minute. 
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May the joys of Christ- 
mas and the Prosperity 
of the New Year be yours 


in fullest measure. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
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Be ready to answer these arguments 
of the prospects: 

1. I don’t need it. 

2. My fire policy covers that loss. 

3. My sprinklers never leak, I have 
them carefully examined at frequent 
intervals. 

4. I could turn my system off before 
much damage was done. 

Po My system has never leaked yet, 
ete. 

Have at the tip of your tongue the 
names of the other nearby property- 
owners who are protected by Sprinkler 
Leakage Insurance, 

Have ready some stories of losses in 
same line as prospect. See other pages. 

There are Profits and Use and Occu- 
pancy Insurance in connection with 
Sprinkler Leakage Insurance. Explain 
these to him. 

_ Advocate complete protection on all 
lines as a mark of business foresight. 

Tell him if loss should occur, you 
wouldn’t want to have to explain why 
you hadn't offered this protection. 

New Co-Insurance Credits 


When a Co-Insurance or Reduced 
Rate Contribution Clause is attached, 
the following reductions are made from 


the flat rate (Rates without co-insur- 
ance): 


UC get GO) ee 5.0% : 
For 214% Clause........... 15.0% 
For 5% Clause. ..........0¢ 35.0% 
For 114% Clause. .....00.00. 50.0% 
Bor 10% Clause. ....6c6eexs. 60.0% 
For 1542% Clause........... 71.0% 
Bor 20% Clause............. 76.5% 
For 25% Clause............. 80.0% 
For 30% Clause............. 82.5% 
For 40% Clause............. 86.2% 
For 50% Clause............. 88.6% 
For 60% Clause............. 90.2% 
For 70% Clause............. 91.5% 
For 80% Clause............. 92.5% 
For 90% Clause. ......-.cec. 93.3% 


Effective October 1, 1922, 

It can readily be seen that the reduc- 
tion for a 25% clause is so large that at 
least 25% co-insurance is desirable. 

Causes of Loss 

In describing causes of loss the com- 
pany says: 

1. The largest single cause of loss 
comes from freezing equipment. Both 
wet and dry systems (all causes) are 
generally believed to contribute as 
much as 48% to the loss each year. 
Water when freezing expands and dis- 
rupts piping or heads, often occurring 
in &@ manner that prevents the alarm be- 
ing given. The loss from this cause is 
very severe, 

2. High temperature caused by es- 
caping steam, lack of ventilation, sky- 
lights and proximity of furnaces or dry- 
ers causes 15% of the loss. 

3. Corrosion, high water pressure and 
defective equipment account for at least 
14% ot the loss each year. 

4. Supply tanks collapse, mechanical 
injuries to the piping by flying belts or 
defective machinery causes about 10% 
of the total loss. 

5. Miscellaneous accidents, such as 
falling elevators, burglars, explosions, 
breaking machinery, settlement of 
buildings, malicious intent, leaking 
joints take a large total each year in 
sprinkler losses. 

6. Careless employes working on re- 
pairs, knocking over a high ladder 
against one of the heads, piling stock 
against piping or in a hundred other 
ways cause 10% of the loss each year. 





TAKEN INTO FIRM 

Edward D. Steck, formerly manager 
of the insurance department of BE. V. 
Brand & Son, Globe Indemnity agents 
at Hollis, Long Island, N. Y., has been 
taken into the firm. Business will still 
be transacted under the old name of 
EK. V. Brand & Son. 





Thomas Pollard, insurance agent of 
Richmond, Va., is scheduled to be given 
a preliminary hearing in police court in 
that city December 23 on the charge of 
fatally shooting Mrs. Thelma H. Rich- 
ardson, his former stenographer, on the 
threshold of his home the night of De- 
cember 11. 
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Tells Assured How 
To Improve His Risk 


FOLLOWED VISIT TO PLANT 
Letter of Agent of Automobile Insur- 
ance Co. Given Publicity By 
Company 





As an example of service to assureds 
the Automobile Insurance Company 
cites the following letter received from 
an agent of that company: 

“At the request of Mr. l 
made an inspection of your plant and 
find that, if you will provide 
rels of water with three fire paiis at 
each, your insurance rate on your buiid- 
ing will be reduced from $1.12 to ap- 
proximately 84 cents and on the stock 
to 89 cents, or a total saving in annual 
premiums on the eight thousand you 
carry of approximately $19.90. 

“If the following recommendatious 
are carried out, additional credits as 
shown will be in order for each $1,000 
of insurance carried: 1. provide solid 
brick flues built from ground to replace 
present tile bracket flue and stove pipe 
through roof and receive credit of $1.50 
per thousand; 2. if no automobiles enter 
or are stored in building, credit of $1 
per thousand will be allowed; 3. if 90% 
co-insurance clause is attached to poli- 
cies, credit of $1.40 per thousand will 
be allowed on building and contents; 
4. if 80% co-insurance clause is at- 
tached to policies, the credit per thou- 
sand on building will be $1.10 and on 


contents, $1.10. 
“Kindly advise Mr. if you 
wish him to follow this matter through 


for you and notify him what improve- 
ment you decide to make in order that 


he can see that you obtain all the 
credits that are due you. We will 
gladly explain the co-insurance clause 


if you care 
credit.” 


to take advantage of this 





FRANK & DUBOIS ON GOLD STREET 


Lease Property at 12 Gold Street With 
Option to Purchase; Deal Involves 
Nearly $1,000,000 
Frank & DuBois, insurance brokers, 
have leased the second, third and 
fourth floors of the building at 12 Gold 
street, southeast corner of Platt street, 


with an option to buy the property. 
They will move in about April 1, 1923, 


from their present headquarters at 80 
Maiden Lane. The leased property 
contains approximately 14,000 square 
feet of office space. The amount in- 
volved in lease and option aggregates 
nearly $1,000,000. 

Frank & DuBois are United States 
manager for the Yorkshire and the 
London & Provisional Marine & Gen- 
eral; also railroad underwriting agents 
for the Fireman’s Fund, Commercial 
Union, Insurance Company of North 
America, Royal, Liverpool & London & 
Globe, Western Assurance and the 
Globe & Rutgers. 

Purchase and improvement of the 
block front on the east side of Gold 
street, between’ Platt and John, by the 
insurance brokerage firm of John A. 
Eckert & Company; the assembling of 
a plot of approximately 120,000 square 
feét by the Merchants Fire on tne 
northwest corner of John and Gold 
streets; improvement of the property 
held by A. M. Best & Co.; purchase 
for improvement of plot 56-60 Gold 
street by Davis, Dorland Company; and 
the leasing of several spaces by promi- 
nent underwriting and brokerage offices 
points to the rapid and steady develop 
ment of this section of the insurance 
district. 

In view of the fact that the char- 
acter of the street has changed so 
quickly, it is not improbable, according 
to some, that a petition will be pre- 
sented in the near future to bring about 
a more appropriate name for the street. 





two bar- 


CASE ON PARTICULAR AVERAGE 


Held in England That if Cases Contain 
Dissimilar Goods F.P.A. Clause 
Does Not Hold 





Plaintiff, a Swiss company, sued for 
£825 the insured value of two cases 
of vanillin. Defendants insured a par- 
cel of goods consisting of cases of va- 
nillin and caffeine, lost or not lost at 
and from London to Bordeaux whils 
there and thence to Brougg, in Switzer- 
land, against thieves. 

The agents of plaintiffs in London 
fianded the goods to the Lep Transport 
Company for conveyance to Switzer- 
land, and while they were in the ware- 
house of that company the two cases 
of vanillin were stolen on November 
29, 1918. The plaintiffs now sued for 
£825, the insured value of the two 
stolen cases. 

Defense consisted of formal denials, 
and a plea that the insurance was war- 
ranted free from particular average 
and the loss of the two cases constitut- 
ed a particular average loss for which 
defendants were not liable. 

For the plaintiffs it was submitted 
that as the insurance covered goods 
which were of different species ana 
were separately valued the plaintiffs 
were entitled to recover. 

Mr. Justice Bailhache said that 
defense was that the loss was a _ par- 
ticular average loss for which the de- 
fendants were not liable, or, alternately, 
that there was no theft within the 
meaning given to the word theft in a 
marine policy. Dealing with the latter 
point first, the warehouse was broken 
into; the thieves seemed to have 
brought a vehicle with them, and they 
had broken into the warehouse by using 


the 
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crowbars to force the door. Mr. Leck 
had argued that the only kind of theft 
covered by a marine policy was theft 
by violence, and no doubt that was so 
in a policy of marine insurance pure 
and simple; but he was by no means 
sure that in a warehouse-to-warehouse 
policy the meaning of the word theft 
ought to be limited in the same way 
as in a purely marine policy. But, 
however that might be, he was clearly 
of opinion that this was a theft by 
violence: the thieves used violence to 
break into the warehouse, and it was 
not necessary in order to constitute a 
theft by violence that an assault should 
be committed on some individual. That 
defense therefore failed. 

Then it was said that as the policy 
was free of particular average and only 
a portion of the insured goods had been 
lost, there was no severable loss on 
which a claim could be based. Where 
perishable goods were insured for a 
lump sum and were goods of the same 
description, a partial loss gave no claim 
under the policy. But if the policy was 
so worded as to create separate insur- 
ances, the loss of one package could 
create liability in spite of the particu- 
lar average clause. Similarly, there was 
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a liability if one thing was lost where 
there had been a lump sum insurance 
covering various things different in kind 
and there was also a liability if one 
thing was lost where there had. been a 
single insurance of a number of things 
of the same species and each of those 
things had been separately valued. 

Here, not only were the goods which 
were lost of a different species from 
those which were left, but each case 
had a separate value attached to it in 
the policy; so there was a double rea- 
son for holding that the loss was not 
a particular average loss of part of the 
goods insured, but was a total loss of 
goods separately insured. There must 
be judgment for the plaintiffs. 





CONFER ON WEST VIRGINIA 


Committee of Agents Meeting Company 
Executives to Settle Commis- 
sion Question 


A committee of four of the leading 
agents in West Virginia was in New 
York this week conferring with a com- 
mittee of company executives on the 
commission situation in West Virginia. 
The agents committee is composed of 
Frank R. Bell, of Charleston, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents; 
R. P. Devan, of Charleston; Charles W. 
Thornburg, of Huntington, and R. A. 
Foose, of Wheeling. The company com- 
mittee is headed by George M. Lovejoy, 
of the Phoenix. 

The joint conferences, which were 
held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, are ex- 
pected to produce a definite plan to 
relieve the West Virginia situation, 
which both companies and agents join 
in declaring impossible. .The personnel 
of the agents’ committee shows that the 
most important local insurance inter- 
ests of the state will be back of any 
plan agreed upon by the conference. 





OPENS PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 





Alliance Insurance Co.’s Office Under 
Management of J. A. Forrestel 
Covers City and Suburban 
The Alliance Insurance Company has 
established a Philadelphia office on the 
main floor of 420 Walnut street. The 
branch includes a Philadelphia subur- 
ban department and a New Jersey sub- 
urban department. At this office is 
transacted all of the company’s busi- 
ness in the city limits and in adjacent 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey territory 
under the direction of John A. Forrestel 
as manager, who for a number of years 


has been assistant manager for the 
Philadelphia Suburban Underwriters’ 


Association and is thoroughly versed in 
the schedules and details respecting the 
covered territory. 





WILWAUKEE AGENTS KICK 

Automobile insurance agents in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., hope that as a result of 
the conference to be held with Presi- 
dent Rawlings of the Western Automo- 
bile Underwriters’ Conference, permis- 
sion will be granted for local under- 
writers to use the 1921 rate schedule. 
It seems that the non-conference com- 
panies are working under a rate sched- 
ule considerably lower than that ad- 
hered to by the conference, consequent- 
ly representatives of the conference 


companies are eager to restore to their 
own books some of the business lost 
through the competition offered by out- 
siders. 
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New England Fire 
Insurance for 10 Years 


PREMIUMS OF 





$362,000,000 





Loss Record of American Companies 
49.2%; of Foreign Companies, 
53.7%; Other Data 





The twenty-third edition of “Fire 
Insurance in New England,” covering 
a ten year period, (in this volume for 
the decade ending December 31, 1921, 
inclusive), has been issued by the 
Standard Publishing Company. 

For the American companies the ratio 
of fire insurance losses incurred to pre- 
miums received was 49.2% for the de- 
cade, last year’s ratio being 55.6% on 
the total New England business. There 
are 175 American companies in the 
table. 

Of the foreign companies, of which 
there were seventy-one, the ratio of 
losses incurred to premiums received 
for fire business was 53.7%, last year’s 
ratio of 64% pulling up the total for 
the decade considerably. 

The total premiums of the American 
companies were $257,041,782. The total 
premiums received by the foreign com- 
panies were $105,857,888. 

Of the agency mutual companies, of 
which there were thirty-two, premiums 
received for the ten year period were 
$29,972,232; losses incurred were $11,- 
255,553. 

Boston premiums for forty-one years, 
1881 to 1921 inclusive, (marine pre- 
miums and losses not included), were 
$165,250,215; losses were $79,327,129. 

Of the fifty leading agency companies 
the Home of New York was first with 
$2,026,472 of premiums. The Hartford 
was second with $1,929,907. The next 
five companies were the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, the National, 
Great American, Continental and Royal. 

The book also gives sideline pre- 
miums. 





BILL FOR PRICE INSURANCE 





Measure in Congress Designed to Pro- 
tect Wheat Growers From 
Too Low Prices 





Price insurance for wheat raisers is 
provided for in a bill which has been 
introduced in Congress by Representa- 
tive Steenerson, of Minnesota. The 
measure provides for the establishment 
of a Bureau of Wheat Price Insurance, 
which would adopt and publish forms 
of policies and fix reasonable rates of 
premium therefor. It would be em- 
powered to make provision for the in- 
surance of farmers engaged in raising 
wheat in the United States, to the ex- 
tent of the crops actually raised by 
them for sale, against unreasonably low 
prices at the various primary markets. 
In order to determine what would con- 
stitute an unreasonably low price, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be di- 
rected to determine and fix the prices 
at which the different classes and 
grades of wheat would be sold. 

In order to protect the farmers 
against such unreasonably low prices 
and also to protect the Government 
against the necessity of paying out 
large sums of money, an appropriation 
of $100,000,000 would be made with 
which the Secretary of Agriculture 
would purchase, transport and _ store 
wheat and the products thereof when- 
ever it appeared to him that such action 
was necessary if undue depression or 
fluctuation of prices was to be pre- 
vented or for the purpose of preventing 
market manipulation which would tend 
to increase the liability of the United 
States under the insurance. 





KURZWEIL-LANDAU MOVE 
The Kurzweil-Landau agency of the 
Guardian Life has moved to larger 
offices in the Loew Building, Broadway 
at Forty-fifth street. 





A! THIS TIME of good cheer 

when the warm cordial in- 
fluence of the Christmas Spirit 
is abroad, it gives us pleasure 
to extend to all the Season’s 
hearty greetings and generous 
good wishes for a Happy Christ- 


mas and Prosperous New Year. 
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COMPANIES 





Action to Attach 
Money Owed Lloyds’ 


APPELLATE DIVISION APPEAL 








Argument in United States and Cuban 
Allied Works Engineering 
Corporation Case 





A case of insurance of interest to the 
insurance legal fraternity, and argued 
in the Appellate Division, New York 
Supreme Court, is that of the United 
States & Cuban Allied Works Engineer- 
ing Corporation, appellant, vs. Leroy 
H. Martin, et al. and Continental In- 
surance Company, respondents. The 
counsel for the appellant are Joseph 
Thurlow Weed and William Otis Bad- 
ger, Jr.; for the respondents, Lamar 
Hill and H. S. Ogden. 


The “Law Journal” gives this digest 
of the case: 

Appeal from order vacating an order 
directing the Continental Insurance 
Company by its secretary and treasurer 
to appear and submit to an examination 
under oath pursuant to the provisions 
of section 919 of the Civil Practice Act, 
regarding its transactions with Lloyds 
London in so far as they relate to funds 
or property located in this county and 
belonging to Lloyds London, which 
property is in the hands of or under the 
control of the said Continental Insur- 
ance Company. 

Appellant contends that the warrant 
of attachment, the form and contents 
of which have been the subject of at- 
tack in this proceeding, conforms to all 
the requirements of the statute, and the 
defendants do not attack the same. The 
plaintiff is not bound by the statements 
of the third party that it has no prop- 
erty belonging to the defendant named 
in the warrant, but is entitled to an 
examination with reference thereto. 
There is no prohibition in the statute 
against attaching the property of an 
unincorporated association. Even 
though it might be determined that the 
full title of the action should have been 
set forth in the warrant its omission 
is an immaterial defect or irregularity, 
no substantial right of any party has 
been prejudiced, and the omission 
should be disregarded and the warrant 
sustained. 

Respondents contend that it is pre- 
requisite to the examination of a person 
in aid of attachment under section 919 
of the Civil Practice Act that a valid 
warrant of attachment against the prop- 
erty of the defendant granted in the ac- 
tion in which the order for examination 
is made should be outstanding in tne 
hands of the sheriff, and that the sheriff 
should have applied for a certificate 
concerning the property of the defend- 
ant named in the warrant and been re- 
fused or furnished with a false certifi- 
cate. It does not appear from the 
papers upon which the order for ex- 
amination was made that the respond- 
ent failed to fully set forth the facts 
required to be shown. 





A RISK FOR THE ASKING 

One of the brokers has received the 
following request from a religious in- 
stitution: 

Gentlemen—As representing London 
Lloyds, we ask if you will insure $1,000 
worth of poultry against larceny. They 
are properly housed in an up-to-date, 
frame poultry house (just built) con- 
crete floor, etc., with every reasonable 
precaution taken against theft, and the 
house is across the state road from the 
farmer's house—about 100 yards or 80% 
away. There are four guinea fowls 
which would make a lot of noise if dis- 
turbed. If this interests you, please let 
us hear at once, 
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- Phoenix of London’s . Talk 
| About Sprinkler Leakage 











A policy issued as indemnity against 
loss or damage by fire also covers any 
loss or damage caused by water used 
in extinguishing the fire, including 
water discharged from the automatic 
sprinkler system; but if any leakage 
or discharge of water from the auto- 
matic sprinkler system occurs as a re- 
sult of the accidental opening of a 
sprinkler head, freezing or breaking of 
a pipe, or the falling of a tank con- 
nected with the sprinkler system when 
there is no fire, the loss is not covered 
by the fire policy and falls directly upon 
the owner. 

A sprinkler 
“Phoenix” 
loss. 

Some of the causes of sprinkler leak- 
age accidents are as follows: 

1. Breaking of pipes due to vibration 
of building, the dropping of heavy 
weights on floors, improper cutting 
and threading of pipes or imper- 
fect hangers. 

2. Freezing, causing the breaking of 
sprinkler and pipes, valves, tanks, 
etc, 

3. Damage to buildings or contents 
due to discharge of water from the 
collapse or falling of tanks. 

Sprinkler heads manufactured by 
nearly all sprinkler companies today 
are tested under 300 pounds pressure 
before leaving the factory. They are 
so constructed that the links, struts and 
valve seats will fly apart and leave a 
free opening for the water when the 
fusible solder melts. But this same 
effect may be produced by accidentally 
striking the head, or by the granula- 
tion or crystallization of the solder due 


leakage policy in the 
will protect you from such 


to vibration, or the presence of certain 
acids or alkalies. Furthermore, many 
of the older makes of heads were not 
properly constructed or tested. 

Most sprinkler systems were installed 
by reliable sprinkler companies, who 
employed the best engineers and me- 
chanics available at the time, but a 
large number were installed by local 
plumbers, and often improper fittings 
and valves were used, the hangers not 
fastened with drive screws and the 
pipes improperly cut and threaded. 

Parts of many buildings are exposed, 
so that sprinkler pipes may freeze when 
unusually cold weather prevails. <A 
window or door may be left open at 
such a time, or some accident to the 
heating system may occur; a dry pipe 
valve may be tripped through a small 
air leak, and the whole system freeze 
up and burst. 

If a building is constructed under the 
supervision of an architect who under- 
stands his business and a proper founda- 
tion built to carry weight of a sprinkler 
tank full of water, and if the tank be 
supported on four brick walls or on a 
suitably arranged steel structure, there 
is little danger of a tank disaster, but, 
unfortunately, a large number of build- 
ings now equipped with sprinklers were 
not built to carry the weight of a 
sprinkler tank; consequently many 
tanks are supported on improvisea 
bases on the corner walls, on brick, 
steel or even wooden structures, and 
subject to a tremendous wind strain. 

When it is considered that a 5,000 
gallon tank full of water (a small one) 
weighs 22% tons, and a 20,000 gallon 
tank full of water (a moderate-sizea 
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“super service” is not a name that has 
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one) weighs 90 tons, is it any wonder 
that sprinkler tanks fall so frequently? 
A case is on record where an architect 
figured on a weight of 9 tons instead 
of 90 tons for a 20,000 gallon tank. 

Cedar, cypress and iron are the best 
materials for sprinkler tanks, but even 
with these it is difficult to determine 
the condition when painted, particularly 
when a wooden tank has flat steel hoops. 

A how years ago insurance against 
sprinkler leakage to the extent of 10% 
of the value of the property was con- 
sidered sufficient, but the big freeze-up 
of 1917-1918 caused serious losses to 
property owners; consequently much 
larger amounts are now being carried, 
for which important credits are given 
in the rates; for example: 


$ 
——— 
c 3 g 
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$100,000 $10,000 10% .40 40.00 
100,000 90,000 90%. .067 60.30 


Can you afford to assume the risk 
when the loss occasioned by a small 
leak may be much in excess of the cost 
of several years’ insurance? 


WARREN TO JOIN NORTH BRITISH 
George P. Davis, general agent of the 
North British :'& Mercantile, announces 
the appointment of Harold P. Warren 
as special agent of that company for 
Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, effective January 1, 1923. Mr. 
Warren, who is now associated with the 
Scottish Union and National as spe- 
cial agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, succeeds Malcolm G. Wight. 





A TAKING SLOGAN 
The Peoples Trust Company, of Rock 
Hill, S. C., has adopted this slogan: 
“You take the policy, we take the risk.” 


Over sixty years 
of public service 


RICE SLATED FOR NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Manager to Be Assistant 
Manager Here of General Adjust- 
ment Bureau; Other Changes 





John F. Rice, manager of the General 
Adjustment Bureau at Philadelphia, will 
come to New York soon after January 1 
to become the assistant general man- 
ager at the local office to fill a new 
position created by the board of di- 
rectors to assist the general manager, 
William J. Greer, in the administration 
of the bureau’s increasing business. 
Wilfred Garretson will be the other as- 
sistant general manager, with N. B. 
Bassett, secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Rice has made the rounds of the 
district in the Eastern section. His 
first managerial position was in Baiti- 
more when the office was opened in 
1908. Several years later he was trans- 
ferred to Buffalo, thence to Boston, and 
somewhat over a year ago to the Phila- 
delphia office. G. F. Krumdick, for two 
and a half years manager of the Cleve- 
land office of the Underwriters’ Adjust- 
ing Company, will go to the Quaker 
City to succeed Mr. Rice. Mr. Krum- 
dick acted as Minnesota State agent 
for the Liverpool & London & Globe 
for twelve years. 

The bureau also announces that from 
January 1 the Harrisburg office, here- 
tofore reporting to Philadelphia, will 
be a full department headed by William 
N. McCully, manager, reporting direct- 
ly to New York. 





NEW BROKERAGE OFFICE 

C. W. Ryan, Jr., formerly with E. L. 
Prager & Co., and John J. Ryan, for- 
merly with Rollins-Burdick-Hunter Com- 
pany, have formed a general brokerage 
office under the name of C. W. Ryan 
& Company, Inc., with headquarters at 
45 John street. J. J. Ryan will handle 


the marine department. 
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Merriam Agency’s 
Collection Plans 


KEEPING TAB ON 





PAYMENTS 





How Far Should Local Agency. Go in 
Acting as Banker for 
Clients 





E. Paul Schaefer, manager of the 
Merriam Agency, Mount Kisco, N. Y., 
has furnished to agents of the American 
Insurance Co. some observations on the 
evils of long or enforced credit. The 
American gives currency to these views 
in its agency publication. 

In Mr. Schaefer’s opinion no subject 
is of more importance to agents than 
that of credit. As he sees it the prob- 
lem is this: “Are we to act as banker 
for our clients as well as their insur- 
ance broker, and what may be consid- 
ered as a reasonable percentage for 
outstanding premiums?” 

His discussion of the subject follows: 

“The credit situation was so acute 
in New York State last year that our 
agents’ state association appointed a 
committee to investigate and report on 
how ‘Long Credits’ could be overcome. 
The writer of this article happened to 
be chairman of that committee and 1s 
fully cognizant of the difficulty of the 
problem. Legislation seemed to be 
most popular as a cure, but since in 
no other line of business has legisla- 
tion been resorted to to effect collec- 
tions, why should the insurance profes- 
sion expect it? 

“*What a grand and glorious feeling* 
if we could get cash upon the delivery 
of each and every policy, yet there 
are agencies who do this very thing. 
They have built up their business on a 
strictly cash basis in their community. 
Why not try delivering your policies 
three or four days before expiration— 
you will be surprised how many checks 
will be forthcoming. Delivery of poll- 
cies will also give you the opportunity 
of seeing your assureds, and often you 
will be rewarded by increases or other 
lines. Personal interest always brings 
results. 

“To hasten our own collections and 
do away with the detail of getting out 
a batch of statements the first of each 
month, we adopted two sets of state- 
ments. 

The Billing Plan 

“On new business we use a set of 
three bills. Bill No. 1, which accom- 
panies the policy, bears a red-ink im- 
print reading: ‘Protect your policy. 
This premium is due and payable now! 

“Bill No. 2, mailed thirty days after 
date of policy, is imprinted: ‘Protect 
your policy. This premium is past due 
and must be paid at once.’ 

“Bill No. 3, mailed forty-five days 
after date of policy, reads: ‘Protect 
your policy. This premium is past due. 
If not paid by — policies will be 
conceded.’ 

“On renewals, a set of four bills is 
used—three being identical with the 
foregoing—and the additional bill, sent 
previous to starting the ‘New Business 
Set’ reads: 

“Protect your policy. Premium is 
due on date policy becomes effective.’ 
The Follow-up 

“The follow-up system is very simple. 
The complete bill sets are made up 
when the policy is issued—by using 
carbon paper they are all made at the 
same time. 

“The original, of course, goes with 
the policy; second, third and fourth 
copies are filed together under a thirty- 
day later date. If unpaid at that time, 
second copy is mailed to assured, and 
third and fourth copies put under the 
next later date—and so on. 

“We also use a form-letter notice to 
announce te our clients the change in 
our credit system and the reason for 
it. Three strong points, which form 
the nucleus of the letter, read: 

““Wirst—Limited capital makes many 
outstanding accounts a heavy burden. 
Your insurance agent would be glad 
to finance you but it is impossible. 

“‘Second—My companies compel me 


to make immediate payment of all pre- 
miums. 


“*Third—When a loss occurs, you ex- 
pect instant adjustment and payment. 
Though companies under the _ policy 
contract may reserve the right to delay 
payment for sixty days, this right is 
universally waived. Losses, however, 
cannot be paid from uncollected pre- 
miums.’ 


“You may have some special pet 
client to whom you must extend credit 
and with these you use your own judg- 
ment. Frequently a note can be se- 
cured, which is good at your bank and 
gives you the use of the money. ‘Stuf- 
fers’ of interesting literature make 
good enclosures when mailing bills. 
Our unpaid balances average 15 per 
cent of our yearly business. Our sys- 
tem gives us a continuous flow of col- 
lections instead of periodic collections 
as before adoption.” 


FIRES FOR PROFIT 





Glens Falls Prints Business Failure 
Chart in Organ of National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men 





In a page ad in the monthly paper of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
the Glens Falls runs its chart, recently 
printed in insurance papers, showing 
how business failures and fire losses 
run hand in hand. In discussing the 
chart the Glens Falls says in the ad: 

No Credit Man needs to be told 
the sinister meaning of this chart. 
Why were American fire losses 

$485,000,000 for the year 1921? 

Why did nearly 15,000 people, 

80% of whom were women and chil- 

dren, perish? 


This diagram shows a part—a big 
part—of the answer. 

Gentlemen of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, the ugly prob- 
lem of fires for profit, so plainly : 
indicated in the above chart, calls i 
for co-operation between all credit 
men and insurance men, for its cost 
is a drain upon American pros- 
perity. We are honestly trying to 
do our share toward its solution i} 
and shall welcome discussion and i 
suggestions. | 





GROUND FLOOR LOCATION 
The McBride-Shannon Co., of New 
Castle, Pa., is now located on the 
ground floor, Quincy A. McBride, C. J. 
Shannon and T. V. Brown are members 
of the agency. 
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Vessels and vessel cargoes in every port 
of the world, homes, factories, stores 
and merchandise in every city of the 
United States and Canada, automobiles 
on every highway from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific are today being protected 
by the policies of the Fireman’s Fund. 
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Non-Concurrence Of 
Policies Dangerous 


MORE SO WITH CO-INSURANCE 


W. N. Bament Cites Case Where Com- 
panies Voluntarily Allowed $100,000 
Above Legal Liability 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that non-concurrence in policies of fire 
insurance is always undesirable ana 
that when co-insurance conditions are 
present, it is at times positively dan- 
gerous to the interests of the insured, 
says W. N. Bament, general adjuster 
of the Home. The insured may have 
insurance which in the aggregate ex- 
ceeds the total value of the property 
and by reason of non-concurrence he 
may be caught between Scylla and 
Charybdis of coinsurance and contribu- 
tion and be compelled to stand a large 
part of the loss himself. 

A most remarkable and most incredi- 
ble instance of the adverse effect of 
non-concurrence under above conditions 
arose in a far Western state a year or 
more ago, continues Mr. Bament. The 
insured had secured an average blanket 
rate and taken out some blanket poll- 
cies, but failed to have endorsements 
made on their specific policies so as to 
make them all concurrent. The fire re- 
vealed the following extraordinary ar- 
ray of facts and figures: 

Extraordinary Revelation 

Total sound value of stock, $4,535,- 
915.44; insurance required under the 
90% co-insurance clause —-$4,080,523; 
blanket insurance, $855,000; specifie in- 
surance, not interested in loss and 
hence, non-contributing, $3,555,700; loss, 
$241,943.46. If the old co-insurance 


‘clause had been attached to the blanket 


policies the insured would have been 
co-insurers for $31,117, but the clause 
which had been used was the form in 
use in New Jersey and in some western 
states, commencing: 

“If, at the time of fire, the whole 
amount of insurance on the prop- 
erty covered by this policy shall be 
less than 90% of the actual cash 
value thereof * * *” 

and the application of this clause made 

the insured co-insurers for $191,248, or 

nearly 80% of the entire loss. 
Companies Came to Rescue 


Although the apparent desire of the 
insured to save premium was primarily 
responsible for these conditions, the 
companies voluntarily came to their 
rescue and allowed about $100,000 more 
than their legal liability in settlement. 

The amount collectible in this case 
would not have been materially differ- 
ent if the reduced rate contribution 
clause or the average clause had been 
attached to the policies, but the form 
which was used may possibly have haa 
the effect of misleading the insured as 
to its true import. 

The particular form of co-insurance 
clause referred to should be abandonea 
for two reasons: first, because accord- 
ing to the interpretation which com- 
panies feel compelled to place upon it 
under certain conditions, it is discrimi- 
natory, and, second; because it is cap- 
able of a perverted interpretation. In 
some states only the old form of co- 
insurance clause is permissible by law, 
and in some there may be a special 
reason for its use, but in others all 
existing, forms should be consigned to 
the scrap heap except the reduced rate 
contribution clause used in the West 
and the average clause used in New 
York (both being substantially the 
same), which are clear and unambigu- 
ous, easily understood and incapable of 
being misinterpreted. 





NEW WISCONSIN COMPANY 

Artieles of incorporation of the Public 
Dominion Insurance Company, of Madi- 
son, with a capital of $100,000, have been 
approved by Commissioner Platt Whit- 
man, of Wisconsin. R. B. Beson, for- 
merly president of the Bankers Cas- 
ualty, of Minneapolis, heads the list of 
incorporators. 
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A SURPRISED INVENTOR 
Took His New Patented Locked Car to 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and Lost It 








In a news dispatch from Chicago the 
New York “Times” prints this story 
about an Underwriters’ Laboratories’ 
incident. 

“An inventor appeared at the labora- 
tories recently to have a new automo- 
bile lock which he had perfected tested. 
Besides what he believed to be an ab- 
solutely burglar proof lock he haa 
equipped his car with a signal device 
intended to blow if any one tampered 
with the machine. 

“While he was arranging for the test 
an assistant in the laboratory went out- 
side, picked the lock and hid the car. 
The inventor was satisfied with the 


demonstration of the laboratories’ effi- 
ciency.” 





W. H. SUTTON GENERAL AGENT 
Will Be in Charge of Middle Depart- 
ment Territory; Returns to 
New York 
William H. Sutton has been appointed 
general agent of the Queen in charge 
of Middle Department territory. He 
has been with the company for seven- 
teen years, all of that time in the agen- 
cy department. For ten years he was 
with the Home Office and for seven 
years in the field, being special agent 
for western Pennsylvania, headquarters 

in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Sutton’s promotion brings him 
back to the Home Office. He has been 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department, and is vice-presi- 
dent of the Smoke & Cinder Club. 





WILL SAIL FOR CUBA 
W. O. Badger, Jr., New York insur- 
ance lawyer, will leave soon for Cuba. 


. hary precautions. 





General Fire Wins Case 
Against New York Bank 


LOSS CHECKS WERE FORGED 





Bank Liable to Its Depositor if it 
Pays Check Upon a Forged 
Endorsement 





In the Supreme Court of New York 
case of General Fire Assurance vs. Na- 
tional City Bank the question involved 
is the responsibility of the defendant 
bank to plaintiff, its depositor, for pay- 
ment of certain checks drawn by plain- 
tiff to the order of various payees 
whose supposed indorsements’ are 
shown to have been forgeries. The 
checks purported to be drawn in pay- 
ment of losses by fire supposed to have 
been suffered by the several payees 
who were holders of policies in the 
plaintiff company. These losses were 
fictitious and the checks were drawn 
upon the false representations of a 
clerk in the office of the company’s 
agents who thereafter procured the in- 
dorsements of the payees to be forged 
and negotiated the checks for his own 
benefit. The fraudulent scheme of the 
clerk involved the preparation of ficti- 
tious proofs of loss and was sufliciently 
elaborate to prevent detection by ordi- 
nary supervision of his work. For each 
check drawn there was a correspond- 
ing entry in the check book and the 
balances shown from time to time in 
the pass book were in agreement with 
the books of the depositor. 

Defendant relies upon Critten v. Bank 
(171 N. Y., 219) and Morgan v. Trust 
Company (208 N. Y., 218). But these 
cases, the court says, merely hold that 
where an honest and thorough examina- 
tion of returned vouchers and a com- 
parison of them and of the pass boox 
with the entries in plaintiff's check 
book would have disclosed the fraud of 
plaintiff’s agent the bank will be ex- 
onerated from liability to the extent 
that it has been prejudiced by plain- 
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tiff’s failure to make such an examina- 
tion and report its result. That prin- 
ciple is of no avail to defendant here 
because the fraudulent scheme was 
proof against detection by such ordi- 
It would be neces- 
sary to go further and to hold that 
plaintiff was at fault in failing to insti- 
tute such a general examination of its 
whole office routine as would have re- 
vealed the criminal practices of its 
clerk. 

“But where forged checks have been 
paid and charged in the account and 
returned to the depositor he is under 
no duty to the bank to so conduct the 
examination that it will necessarily lead 
to a discovery of the fraud” (Frank 
v. Bank, 84 N. Y., 209, 213). That the 
degree of diligence required of the de- 
positor may vary with the circum- 
stances of varying cases is well illus- 
trated by the decision in Prudential 
Insurance Company v. National Bank 
of Commerce (227 N. Y., 510). 

“In the present case there was noth- 
ing calculated to awaken suspicion of 
the fidelity of the employe. That vital 
difference distinguishes the case from 
the one last cited,’ says the court. 
“Here I find no ground for the imputa- 
tion of fault or negligence to the plain- 
tiff. Hence the case must be governed 
by the ordinary rule that a bank is 
liable to its depositor if it pays a check 
upon a forged indorsement. A verdict 
is directed for the plaintiff for $2,942.03, 
with interest from December 20, 1915, 
and an exception is allowed to de- 
fendant.” 





FROGGATT SURPRISED 





Doesn’t Understand Newspaper Stories 
Which Say He Was Indicted 
in West 





Newspaper stories relative to the 
affairs of the Lion Bonding & Surety 
Co., of Omaha, which failed some 
months ago, include the name of Josepn 
Froggatt, New York accountant, among 
a number of people indicted. Froggatt 
informs the “Journal of Commerce”: 
The only dealings which I ever had 
with the Lion Bonding & Surety con- 
sisted of making a critical examination 
of its affairs for the United States 
Treasury Department, and, after the 
company had passed into the hands of 
a receiver I explained our report to the 
government’s representative at a hear- 
ing held in New York, and, in further 
acknowledgment of the report the as- 
sistant secretary of the treasurer write: 
‘Please accept the thanks of this De- 
partment for the very careful and thor- 
ough manner in which this examination 
has been conducted by your company.’ 

“The newspaper reports of an indict- 
ment come as a surprise to me; there 
must be some mistake. I am having 
the matter investigated and shall, if 
the fact is that an indictment has been 
lodged against me, move for a speedy 
hearing in the case.” 





H. J. THOMSEN RESIGNS 

H. J. Thomsen, secretary of the 
North British & Mercantile, has re- 
signed and his future plans will be 
announced shortly. Mr. Thomsen after 
working in the Home Office as an ex- 
aminer for business in a number of 
states was transferred to Texas, where 
for eight years he was a field man. Re- 
turning to New York he was made as- 
sistant general adjuster, and later 
transferred to work in connection with 
side lines and other activities. Later 
he became secretary in charge of non- 
underwriting matters. 





F. B. COLLINS DEAD 

F. B. Collins, of the F. B. Collins 
Investment Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
who died a few days ago, was one of 
the best judges of farm mortgages and 
real estate conditions in the country, 
and a man of fine character and in- 
tegrity. 
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Meaning of “Service” 
In a Broker’s Office 


DAVIS, DORLAND & CO. CONTEST 


Harvey Bott Wins First Prize; George 
Middleton Second; Ralph Morrell 
Gets Honorable Mention 


“What does the word service mean in a 
broker’s office?” was the subject given to 
office representatives of Davis, Dorland 
<r Co., prominent New York brokers, in 
a prize essay contest. the judges being 
two well-known underwriters: R. P., 
Barbour, North British & Mercantile; 
and Carroll L, De Witt, Fred S. James 
& Co. 

Harvey Bott won first prize; George 
Middleton, second; and Ralph Morrell, 
honorab'e mention, Their essays follow: 


BY HARVEY BOTT 


Buying insurance protection for your 
business institution or industrial plant 
should be done through a skilful and 
competent purchasing agent, the insur- 
ance broker. 


Real coverage secured in this manner 
will guarantee you against loss and will 
enable you to feel certain that you are 
buying indemnifying contracts of cover 
when you lay out your good money for 
insurance. 

Only through the medium of some 
competent representative, such as the 
insurance broker, can you secure correct 
contracts with the necessary modifica- 
tion of policy conditions to meet indi- 
vidual requirements. 

Knowing, as the broker does, the mar- 
ket for all kinds of insurance and the 
one where your needs may best be 
filled, you can rest assured that you 
will be benefited accordingly. 

Every time you consult your lawyer 
or other professional adviser, it costs 
you money. Your broker demands 
nothing but your good faith and the 
privilege to take care of your insur- 
ance. 

Does Utmost For Client 


Really it is quite remarkable how the 
insurance broker, through his ever will- 
ing desire to do tne utmost for his 
client, has extended to you, his client, 
co-operation with regard to matters out 
of the general scope of insurance such 
as matters of leases, fire prevention 
bureau and labor department violations 
and various phases of legal liability. 

Every assured who contemplates giv- 
ing insurable interests to a mutual com- 
pany must realize that they sacrifice 
among other things, and probably more 
important than all, this ever watchful 
insurance broker. 

Real watchful service and efficient 
care and management of insurable in- 
terests requires the thoroughness of ap- 
plication which the insurance broker 
has fully realized. 

The insurance brokerage house is 
equipped with a competent staff, includ- 
ing adjusters who, in the interest of the 











Surplus 


assured, carefully investigate all losses, 
extending every effort toward a proper 
and satisfactory adjustment in behalf 
of their assured. 

In addition there are Fire Protection 
and Safety Engineering staffs whose 
duty it is to analyze most carefully 
every rating and recommend such im- 
provements as are needed to bring the 
insurance cost down to the lowest pos- 
sible figure. 


The segregation of hazards, the safe_ 


guarding of operations, the installation 
of automatic sprinkler equipments and 
the construction of better buildings, and 
similar improvements of merit, have 
grown out of this service. 

Everything relating to insurable in- 
terests will be properly safeguarded 
through the services of a competent 
insurance broker. If you have not been 
taking advantage of this costless but 
priceless service, you should give it your 
consideration immediately. 


BY GEORGE MIDDLETON 


An insurance policy is a binding con- 
tract between Company and Assured, 
pertaining to a vital matter, and the 
drawing up of any contract of import- 
ance deserves the services of a legal or 
experienced representative. 


There are not only numerous types of 
insurance, but also many forms of con- 
tracts, all of which have their limita- 
tions. The title designating the type of 
insurance is often accepted by the As- 
sured as sufficient evidence of protec- 
tion, with but little consideration being 
given to the restrictions and limitations 
emphasized in the policy conditions. If 
the Assured were to attempt an analy- 
sis, it would cause confusion in his mind 
rather than bring about a decision. 
Policy language and its meaning are not 
always clear, and the Courts are often 
unable to agree in their interpretation. 

The intelligent and conscientious or- 
dering of any policy requires not only 
an intimate knowledge of the premises 
and plant to be insured, but also an in- 
sight as to the methods and basis upon 
which the business is conducted. 


Expert Department Heads 


In order to accomplish this, a broker 
must maintain departments specially 
trained to supervise policies and investi- 
gate every circumstance having a bear- 
ing upon their conditions. These ex- 
perts also make recommendations for 
the safeguarding of life and property; 
give advice regarding contemplated 
physical changes, and make suggestions 
as to underwriters and municipal re- 
quirements. 

A broker must ever be alert, check- 
ing renewals, replacing cancellations, 
protecting merchandise received or 
shipped late in day, urging payments of 
premiums before expiration of time al- 
lowed, reinstating policies after a loss, 
and in numerous otner ways, as the 
slightest oversight may cause his client 
a serious loss. 

What fatal steps an assured can take 
in time of accident or loss if he be 
not familiar with his policies, their lim- 
itations and his obligation thereunder; 








Line Capacity 
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the broker masters the situation from 
the moment of the casualty until the 
case is closed. 

The liberality of an insurance com- 
pany in applying its rules, interpreting 
policies, and paying losses is: largely 
dependent upon its personnel, and this 
factor must also be considered by the 
broker. 

The Court records throughout the 
country indicate that experience and in- 
vestigation are necessary, and prudence 
and foresight should be exercised in 
both the issuance and acceptance of an 
insurance contract. Neither the Insur- 
ance Company nor the Assured are qual- 
ified to handle judiciously an insurance 
problem from its many angles. 

The broker, who daily meets with the 
various phases of the business, is nat- 
urally the one qualified to guide a prop- 
osition so that the operation of the con- 
tract shall be equitable to both Com- 
pany and Assured; a service which is 
very essential, in that it mitigates pos- 
sible friction which might in time so 
develop generally, as to undermine our 
national institution of insurance, to the 
detriment of all. 

Like many other things that can only 
be viewed in their true proportion by 
contrast or comparison, the service of a 
broker is not always appreciated until 
some difficulty arises that causes his 
work to stand out in bold relief. 


BY RALPH MORRELL 


Your broker comes to you with a 
highly trained knowledge of the Insur- 
ance business being familiar with the 
operation of the various forms of the 
insurance business having _ special 
knowledge of the most favorable com- 
panies in which to place each class of 
business, having in mind at all times 
their financial soundness, likewise the 
type of men who are in direct charge 
of the management of each company. 
Not only should he judge their financial 
soundness but their loss paying ability. 

The broker thus equipped studies the 
needs of your individual business and 
prepares the various forms of insurance 
to best fit your wants bearing in mind 
that the greatest amount of protection 
be given at the lowest cost commensur- 
ate with sound insurance that will pro- 
tect the assured against a calamity 
which may arise and arranging the in- 
surance so the claims will be paid 
promptly and without friction. 

There are several stipulations in the 
policies prohibiting certain conditions 
which may exist, any one of which may 
hamper the insured from collecting part 
or all of his loss. The broker is able to 
prepare forms and make such endorse- 
ments which will safeguard the assured 
in the event of loss. 

Ever Closely in Touch 

The broker is closely in touch with 
the ever-changing conditions of the in- 
surance market which may tend to rad- 
ically lower or increase rates or change 
the coverage afforded by the various 
forms of insurance and by reason of the 
close association is ever on the look 
out to make whatever moves are neces- 


sary in order that the assured’s policies 
may conform with the new arrange- 
ment. 

The question of fire rates namely 
what the insurance costs requires the 
service of an insurance engineer one 
who is familiar with the rating methods 
used by the insurance companies and 
upon inspection of the assured’s prem- 
ises can recommend changes in the 
plant which will effect a reduction in 
rate, likewise continued inspections are 
necessary to be on the watch for con- 
ditions which may arise that would in- 
crease the rate. 

This question of rate also applies to 
compensation insurance requiring the 
services of a mechanical engineer fa- 
miliar with the rate making of this class 
of insurance acting in a similar capacity 
to the fire engineer makes recommenda- 
tions whereby the rate is reduced. 

A broker renders his greatest service 
after the fire, advising the assured as 
to his rights under the contract, in the 
gathering of data and _ information 
necessary for the proper presentation 
of the claim and especially the presen- 
tation in such form as will meet the re- 
quirements of the insurance companies 
interested and facilitate a speedy ad- 
justment. 





MILLER COMPLETES CODE 

The new insurance code for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has been completed 
by Superintendent Burt A. Miller and 
will probably be sent to Congress this 
week. The code is a modernization of 
the model which has lain dormant for 
several years in the legislative pigeon- 
holes. After considerable agitation mem- 
bers were induced to promise action at 
the winter session, and it appears prob- 
able that the statute will be placed on 
the District’s books with little further 
delay. 





WINS FROM NEW AMSTERDAM 

The Iowa State Bank of Des Moines 
has been awarded $24,366.67 by the Fed- 
eral Court at Des Moines, in a suit to 
recover on a policy issued by the New 
Amsterdam Casualty. The amount of 
the award is the face of the policy plus 
accrued interest. The bank was robbed 
in 1919 and liability for money taken 
from cages was contested. 





SUN INDEMNITY GETS LICENSE 

The Sun Indemnity has received its 
license to operate in New York State. 
President Lunt says that the organiza- 
tion plans are being rapidly completed 
and that important announcements will 
be made in the near future. The com- 
pany will write all casualty, fidelity and 
surety lines. 


Paul L. Haid. of the Continental; 
H. S. Poole. of thy Home; and N. A. 
Woods, Republic Fire. have received 
Allegheny County board committee 
nominations and will be voted upon at 
the annual meeting January 11. These 
three underwriters have a high stand- 


ing in Western Ponnsylvania matters. 
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Brokers Appoint 
Casualty Committee 


TO CONFER WITH COMPANIES 








On Question of Acquisition Costs And 
Justice of Reducing Brokers’ Com- 
missions in New York 





As the fruitage of the conference last 
Friday with Superintendent Stoddard 
at the Insurance Department head- 
New York, local brokers 
have formed a committee of eleven to 
confer with the corresponding commit- 
tee of the casualty companies on the 
question of brokerage commissions in 
the casualty acquisition cost report. 
Henry Depew, head of the Fire, Marine 
& Liability Brokers’ Association; John 
M. Boylan, prominent Brooklyn broker; 
and Lew Wallace, of Johnson & Hig- 
gins, were named as a nominating com- 
mittee to select the other members and 
make the committee thoroughly repre- 
sentative of all classes of brokers. 

The brokers hope, through conference 
with the companies committee that 
originally prepared the report, to re- 
vise upward some of the cuts made in 
brokerage commissions, especially the 
reduction in burglary rates, sliced from 
25% to 20%. The unanimous opinion 
of the brokers, expressed through their 
principal spokesmen at the hearing, 
Messrs. Depew and Wallace, is that 
profits are eliminated and solely ex- 
penses left by the elimination of the 
5%. Burglary lines are difficult to 
handle, become complicated in adjust- 
ments, it was said, and brokers’ ex- 
penses incidental to the development 
of this particular casuaity line are ex- 
tremely heavy. 

Another important phase of the con- 
ference was the declaration by Super- 
intendent Stoddard that in his opinion 
the gist of the brokerage difficulty was 
the presence and competitive strength 
of a host of non-producing brokers, men 
who held licenses merely for the sake 
of sharing in commissions and who had 
little or no knowledge of insurance and 
who intended not to be of service to 
the persons whose accounts’ they 
handled. The commissioner was deter- 
mined in his contention that such brok- 
ers must go and besought the co-opera- 
tion of legitimate and honest brokers 
in attacking this problem in the hope 
of restricting the field for those quali- 
fied to act as brokers. Mr. Stoddard 
classified all brokers into three classes: 


those who rendered real service and 
earned their commissions; those who 
got business purely to broker it to 


other brokers and get a percentage of 
the commissions; and those who were 
friends, relatives, or business associates 
of assureds, shared in the commissions 
of the business and did not a whit of 
real work incidental to the caring for 
the insurance and settlement of losses. 

With hundreds of these brokers de- 
prived of their licenses Superintendent 
Stoddard gave it as his opinion that 
even the reduced rates of brokerage 
commissions would be entirely sufficient 
to compensate the legitimate broker 
who would benefit by an increased 
amount ‘of business forcibly surrender- 
ed by those expelled from the circle 
of licensed brokers. Those in attend- 
ance at the hearing were in accord 
with Mr. Stoddard’s views and there 
was talk of appointing another com- 
mittee to work with the superintendenr 
= this particular phase of the prob- 
em. 


Stoddard Did Not Influence Report 

Considerably more than one hundred 
brokers came to the hearing, severar 
of them being unable to come within 
hearing distance of the crowded room. 
Mr: Stoddard opened the hearing with 
a general description of conditions that 
inspired the appointment of the com- 


pany committee to clean house and cut 
business getting expenses. He made it 
clearly understood that he had nothing 
whatever to do with the working out 
of the report’s details notwithstanding 
numerous complaints coming to him 
that he had dictated how commissions 
should be reduced and divided. 

He cautioned the brokers not to be 
too eager fom commissions increased, 
stating that with the introduction next 
year in the New York legislature of 
the bill to create a monopolistic state 
fund for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance one of the main guns for the 
offense will be a review of stock com- 
pany acquisition costs. Every step to 
make insurance more costly is a step 
in the wrong direction, if the raise 
is needless. The casualty company re- 
port is a step in the right direction, he 
declared, if it is fair to the premium 
producer. 

The hearing then took on the aspect 
of a meeting for the recitation of griev- 
ances against companies and_ their 
methods. Many brokers took the post- 
tion that they were mistreated in one 
way or another, that they lost clients 
through the haggling of companies over 
losses that should have been paid. 
Finally the drift of conversation went 
so far afield that the indignation meet- 
ing had to be dissolved and the real 
agenda resubstituted. 


Mr. Boylan asserted that he wanted 
it understood that the companies had 
not cut out all other costs before re- 
ducing broker’s allowances. Mr. De- 
pew declared that the dissatisfaction of 
the public with burglary insurance was 
not found in the rate question but in 
the matter of adjustments where tech- 
nicalities were resorted to to refuse 
claims. 


One broker gave it as his opinion 
that brokerage cuts won't effect net 
savings to the companies for the branch 
offices or general agents would receive 
the extra allowances. Another feared 
that violations of the new rules will 
ensue. His fears were quieted by 
Colonel Stoddard who assured his audi- 
ence that the insurance commissioners 


had it within their power to compel 
obedience. 
Mr. Wallace stated that the com- 


panies employed too many clerks. “ATI 
the lounge lizards are not at the hotels” 
is the way he put it. He wants to see 
a committee of brokers appointed to 


insist upon the reduction of all ex- 
penses. The report, in his opinion, 
doesn’t lower many costs but merely 


shifts the burdens. 

Brokers work harder and longer than 
company employes and officials, com- 
plained John A. Eckert. Yet reform Is 
directed at cutting the income of the 
one factor that gives real service to 
assureds. Brokers would not get too 
much in compensation for their services 
if their commissions were not reduced 
at all he said. The adjustment of burg- 
lary losses is a scandal to the business 
was another charge he made. 

As the casualty report becomes ef- 
fective February 1, only little more 
than a month away, the brokers’ com- 
mittee will undoubtedly get into quick 
communication, with the companies and 
endeavor to straighten out the difficul- 
ties of the New York City problem. 
The brokers are hopeful of restoring 
the commission rates to what they are 
today. 


MARSHALL & STERLING POSITION 





Protect Brokers’ Accounts; Offer Free 
Engineering Service for Fire 
and Compensation 





Marshall & Sterling, Inc., represent- 
ing the Liverpool & London & Globe, 
Federal, Union, Yorkshire, Northern, 
Home, Continental, Globe & Rutgers, 
Royal, Great American, Sun, Old Colony, 

* Glens Falls, National and Globe Indem- 
nity at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., have sent 
out a card reading as follows: 

Keep this card for future reference 
in connection with accounts in 
Dutchess County, New York. 
Charles Hoyt Smith 


or 
Marshall & Sterling, Inc., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

We pay brokers liberal commis- 
sions and protect your accounts. 

We furnish engineering and pre- 
vention service gratis on fire and 
compensation risks. 

We write fire and allied lines. 
compensation, liability and automo- 
bile. 





TRIBUTE FROM ALABAMA 

From Johnson, Locke & Levy, general 
agents of Birmingham, Ala., who repre- 
sent the Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany, Fire & Marine Underwriters, 
Bankers & Shippers and Commercial 
Union Fire, the following comment 
about The Eastern Underwriter’s Red 
Book has been received: “We have 
looked over this publication and have 
read most of it, and we want to con- 
gratulate you on getting out the most 
interesting publication relating to the 
production end of the insurance busi- 
ness that we have ever read.” 





PAIGE & CO. THEATRE PARTY 

A dinner and theatre party for em- 
ployes of John C. Paige & Co., Boston, 
was given by that brokerage concern 
on December 15. The office of O’Brion, 
Russell Co. was also represented. Wal- 
ter B. Henderson, of John C. Paige & 
Co., and Robert J. Dunkle, of O’Brion, 
Russell Co., were guests of the evening. 





BROKERS WITH FEDERATION 

The Brooklyn Brokers’ Insurance 
Association has taken cognizance of 
the danger of state compensation in- 
surance this coming year and is out 
to join hands with the Insurance Fed- 
eration in combatting the efforts of 
labor unions and other radicals to 
eliminate stock companies from the 
writing of workmen’s compensation 
coverage. 





AGENTS’ LETTER HEAD 
The letter head of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents now reads 
as follows: “National Association of 
Insurance Agents, Founded 1896, A 


Quarter-Century Stabilizing Influence in 
the Insurance Business, Fire-Casualty- 
Surety.” 








110 William Street 





SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE & SURETY BONDS 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 





218th YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANOH: 


54 Pine Street - New York 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PAOIFIO DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


B. M. 
CROSTHWAITE 
AND 


COMPANY 


Automobile 
Insurance Specialists 




















Suburban Head Agent 


Springfield 
F. & M. Insurance Co. 





46 JOHN STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 


Telephone 6784 John 











HARRY C. FRY, Tr.. President 
JOHN B. SIRICH, Sec’y. 
J. A. HETRICK, Treasurer 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Ine. 
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307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 

















BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 
Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 


FIRE, EXPLOSION—RIOTS, CIVIL 
COMMOTIONS AND STRIKES 
Statement January 1, 1923 
BSSOTD 00 cccccccccccccccccececccccc enn 
Liabilities pinripoemei 
Surplus in United States........ 

‘otal Losses Paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1921, in- 
WE: csccckecescs eee eeeeee ee s$28,629, 708.99 
W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen, Mer. 
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F. H. Hawley, President 
W. E. Haines, Secretary 


Organized 1848 
“America for 


This company has no underwriters agencies or annexes. 


IT WILL NOT HAVE ANY. 


Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 


J. W. Crooks, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
N. R. Chalfant, Asst. Secretary 
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Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mer. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
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LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch 
83 Maiden Lane, New York 


EVERARD C. STOKES 


United States Manager 








Experts Discuss 
Special Hazards 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS COMPLEX 








Handy Volume of Instructive Articles 
Brought Out By Weekly 
Underwriter Co. 





Another volume of “Live Articles on 
Special Hazards” has been brought out 
by “The Weekly Underwriter,” this one 
being the thirteenth of the series. The 
articles cover a long list of special 
hazards and are written by experts who 
are thoroughly familiar with their sub- 
jects. 

In discussing bakeries F. A. Cantwell, 
chief examiner of the New England de- 
partment of the Queen, showed the 
growth of the industry, which twenty- 
five years ago was located in basements, 
with all kinds of objectionable condi- 
tions and congestions and today has 
some of the most modern construction 
and location. From very small insura- 
ble values they have developed into 
highly organized industries involving 
great values. The old hand-work store 
has become the machine bakery with 
an entirely different underwriting prob- 
lem. 

Candy Factories 

Candy factories, Walter L. Clark 
shows, have a peculiarity of arrange- 
ment. Mr. Clark is a New York fire 
protection engineer. renerally pro- 
cesses are so arranged that the first 
are done on the upper floors and proceed 
downward. Hence, cooking kettles, 
vacuum pans, sugar pulverizers, deposi- 
tors, starch moulds, dry rooms, hard 
candy benches, nut roasters and ma- 
chinery will be located in the upper 
floors of candy factories. Chocolate 
coating, wrapping and cutting and the 
accompanying machinery will be found 
on floors below. , 

There are severe fire hazards in con- 
nection with the curing and manufac- 
turing of tobacco as described by Ernest 
Kronimus, of the Home. Barns used 
for curing tobacco are usually of logs 
or frame construction. The leaves as 
they mature are cut from the plant, 
bunched together in what is known as 
a “hand,” fastened on poles and hung 
in the barn. After the barn is filled 
completely, it being desirable to do this 
in one day, small fires are started in a 
furnace and a moderate temperature 
maintained for 24 to 36 hours. The 
temperature at the completion of the 
step is about 120 degrees, this process 
being called “fixing the color.” The 
heat is then gradually increased up to 
140 degrees, or until the leaf is dried 
out. Ventilators are then closed and 
the temperature increased until it reach- 
es as high as 200 degrees or more, until 
the stems are dried out. The entire 
process takes ‘three or four days. 

Hotel Fires 

As G. E. Lewis, engineer with Fred 
S. James & Co., New York, says, in an- 
other article from the underwriting 
standpoint, there are hotels and hotels. 
From a list of nearly sixteen thousand 
hotel fires covering a period of several 
years it is found that about 25% are 
caused from exposure to burning prop- 
erty; about 25% are due to unknown 
causes; 17% from defective flues; 8% 
from incendiaries and the balance are 
caused by stoves, lamp explosions, 


matches, cigar stubs, sparks, defective 
wiring, gas jets,. furnaces, stove pipes 
and spontaneous combustion. A special 
tabulation by the Bureau of Fire Pre- 
vention showed that out of 166 fires, 41 
were caused by smoking in bed, 36 from 
gas jets, 23 from careless use of lighted 
cigars or cigarettes, 22 from ranges and 
ventilating systems, 11 from heating 
plants, 11 from gas plates, 9 from defec- 
tive wiring, 7 from unknown causes and 
6 were caused by inflammables used in 
disinfecting. 

The cotton seed oil business has be- 
come unprofitable in this country in 
recent years due to the declining rate, 
and unless the mill owners are prepared 
to recognize this condition and effect 
certain reforms in their mills, the rate 
must be materially advanced, says 
Owen A. Marrin, of the North British & 
Mercantile, in analyzing this industry 
from the underwriting standpoint. Out- 
side of this country the industry is said 
to be profitable, due, claims Mr. Marrin, 
to the class of labor and better house- 
keeping methods. He lays much of the 
blame for the experience in the industry 
to the Southern negro. Proper super- 
vision would improve the experience 
greatly. The fact that the operating 
season is short and that the employes 
cannot look forward to permanent em- 
ployment, is one reason why a higher 
standard of work is not maintained. An 
analysis by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters shows that a large part 
of the losses are from _ preventable 
causes. During a period of four years 
studied there were 128 claims for loss 
due to friction, involving insurance of 
$7,000,000. This loss did not include 
sprinklered cotton seed oil mills. The 
friction losses are due to certain kinds 
of machinery used. With the great 
amount of lint and inflammable dust 
which collects on walls, ceilings, bear- 
ings and shafting, the heating of any 
part can cause quick ignition and under 
these conditions fire quickly spreads. 

Petroleum Industry 

With the petroleum industry now 

storing the largest amount of oil in the 


"The Leading FIRE 


INSURANCE Co. of 


history of the business, the hazards of 
fuel oils is of special interest. Dr. Van 
H. Manning, director of research for the 
American Petroleum Institute, points 
out that the flash point is of importance 
in establishing the relative explosion 
hazards of volatile inflammable pro- 
ducts. It is of particular interest to the 
oil industry as limiting the amount of 
storage and restricting the use of petro- 
leum products. There are existing or 
proposed limitations on the storage of 
fuel oil having flash points below 150 
degrees Fahr. 

Other special hazards discussed are: 
clothing industry, electric pressing 
irons, internal combustion engines, piers 
and wharves, flour mills, motion picture 
films, broom manufacturing, knitting 
mill lines and numerous others. 


A NEWSY BULLETIN 





Little Publication of Insurance Society 
of New York Full of 
Good Things 





The Insurance Society of New York 
is getting out an attractive “News Let- 
ter” which is a credit to the editors. 
Every once in a while it digs up a good 
story such as “A Glimpse of Old Wil- 
liam Street,” by Ralph S. Richmond, 
publicity department, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and which was re- 
produced in The Eastern Underwriter 
last week. 

One of the most important depart- 
ments of the “News Letter” deals with 
the recent additions to the large and 
comprehensive library of the Insurance 
Society which is the best way there is 
of keeping track of new books and 
pamphlets which have been written on 
insurance. Fire, casualty and surety 
works are included, and once in a while 
there is a life insurance book. In fact, 
if you are looking in a hurry for infor- 
mation a good way to find it is to drop 
in at the offices of the Insurance Society 
of New York at 84 William street. Miss 
Maude E. Inch and Miss Mabel Swerig, 
of that Society, who are always on the 
job, are courtesy personified. 
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DECIDE FLOOD DAMAGE 
Insurance Men Had Been Drafted by 
Richmond Officials to Tell 
Amount of Loss 





Property damage resulting from over- 
flows of Shockoe Creek in Richmond, 
Va., last summer amounted to $296,- 
224.28, according to adjustment made 
by Beverley C. Lewis, Jr., George W. 
Warren, A. D. Saunders and Robert 
Lecky, Jr., prominent insurance men 
of that city, acting jointly in behalf of 
the city and the property owners. The 
original claims amounted to $462,000, 
but the insurance arbitrators decided 
that many of them were excessive. It 
is expected that city council will ap- 
prove the report of the commissioners 
at an early date and that settlement 
of claims will be made as soon there- 
after as possible. 

Because of the fact that it had been 
held by the courts in a previous over- 
flow case that the city was liable for 
damages, practically no flood insurance 
was carried by the property owners 
along the line of the stream, it was 
stated. 





INFLAMMABLE FILMS 





Bill to Prohibit Their Interstate Trans- 
portation Introduced in 
Congress 





A bill to prohibit the importation or 
interstate transportation of inflammable 
moving picture film has been intro- 
duced in Congress by Representative 
Sanders, of Indiana, at the request of 
the National Organization of Fire Mar- 
shals. Under the terms of the measure, 
a fine of not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, 
or both, is provided for violations. 


The bill was sought by the fire mar- 
shals’ organization through Newlan T. 
Miller, State Fire Marshal of Indiana, 
who came to Washington to confer on 
the subject with Representative San- 
ders and other members of Congress. 

The fire marshals declare that the 
enactment of this legislation will safe- 
guard against fire and cut fire losses 
down greatly. An opportunity will be 
sought to have a hearing on the matter 
before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


ALBANY FIELD CLUB MEETS 

At the annual meeting of the Albany 
Field Club held at the Albany Club De- 
cember 15, the following officers and 
committeemen were elected: R. S. Kel- 
ton, New Hampshire, president; .H. J. 
Wind, National, vice-president; G. F. 
Krank, Hanover. treasurer, and M. L. 
Hughes, Newark, secretary. Executive 
Committee—W. W. Lenox, General Ad- 
justment Bureau, Albany; C. A. Tillot- 
son, London & Lancashire; W. B. Cole- 
man, Continental. 





McCORMICK WITH SCOTTISH 
Joseph C. McCormick, who has been 
special agent and adjuster for the Nia- 
gara Fire in Northern New Jersey, with 
headquarters in Newark, has resigned 
to become special agent of the Union of 
Canton, in New England, with head- 
quarters at Boston. Mr. McCormick 
was in the American head office of the 
Scottish Union for ten years, following 
which he was special agent and adjuster 
for the Scottish Union in Western Ohio, 
with headquarters at Columbus, and for 

the past three years with the Niagara. 
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Virginia to Stay In 
S. E. U. A. is Report 


MORE 





GIVE POWER TO BUREAU 





Colonel Button and Executives Reach 
Compromise; References to Atlanta 
Cut Out 





The Virginia Inspection and Rating 
Bureau will remain under control of the 
Southeastern Underwriters Association, 
but its facilities will be increased and 
the powers of its manager enlarged. 
Decision to this effect was reached at 
a conference in Richmond last Friday 
between Commissioner Button and the 
committee of nine company executives 
recently appointed to inquire into the 
proposal of Commissioner Button to 
have Virginia taken out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the S. E. U. A. and to investigate 
complaints of alleged unsatisfactory re- 
lations with that body. 

The committee promised to see to it 
that the Virginia Bureau is provided 
with new and more commodious quar- 
ters and that its force of inspectors is 
increased. In other words, it was 
agreed that the business of the bureau 
should be placed on a strictly up-to-date 
basis, with Manager E. Wright Spencer 
clothed with ample authority to handle 
practically all matters coming before 
him. In this connection it might be 
stated that one of the complaints lodged 
by Commissioner Button was that Man- 
ager Spencer had to communicate too 
frequently with Atlanta headquarters 
before being able to supply him with 
information in regard to the Virginia 
situation when request for such infor- 
mation was made. The result of the 
conference will prove satisfactory to 
practically every one interested, the 


commissioner felt sure. Personally, he 
was particularly pleased at the outcome. 
It was agreed that details should be 
worked out: later and a report submitted 
to him after it is formulated by the 
committee. 

That the committee and the commis- 
sioner went into the situation thorough- 
ly and overlooked no details was indi- 
cated by the fact that the conference, 
held in the office of the Virginia Bureau 
of Insurance, lasted practically through- 
out the day. The day previously, the 
committee held conferences at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel with a number of Virginia 
special agents and also with a com- 
mittee representing the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents headed by 
Colonel Edward E. Goodwyn, its presi- 
dent. Others on this committee were 
Charles P. Walford, Jr., Charles R. Dey, 
Charles Lunsford, James T. Catlin, Jr., 
George W. Warren and L. T. Dobie. 

The special agents, for the most part, 
had no fault to find with prevailing con- 
ditions except possibly that Manager 
Spencer needed more authority and 
larger quarters. Representatives of the 
local agents were of the opinion that not 
only did the powers of the bureau man- 
ager need to be enlarged but more au- 
thority should also be vested in the 
advisory committee. Further, they were 
in favor of the rotation plan for mem- 
bership on the committee, as advocated 
by Commissioner Button, provided such 
a plan did not affect its efficiency. Here- 
tofore, it appears, it has been customary 
for the president of the S. E. U. A. to 
name whomsoever he pleased on the 
committee. It was understood that a 
reform in this connection would also be 
included in the plan which the commit- 
tee will formulate. 

The first night the committee was in 
Richmond the members were enter- 
tained by Commissioner Button. 


HENRY W. IVES’ EUROPEAN TRIP 


(Continued from page 1) 


the Lloyd’s have been stung pretty 
severely of late on American business, 
and they are more conservative and 
cautious than they were. This applies 
particularly to fire, marine and automo- 
bile excess. 

Catastrophe Contracts 

In one respect, however, the Lloyd’s 
are broadening out acceptances in a 
sweeping manner, and that is in the 
matter of excess catastrophe casualty 
and compensation cover where there is 
a pretty big prohibited list in this coun- 
try. 

“We are in a position to offer a cover 
by which we can write almost anything 
but steam railroads and ocean-going 
ships,” he said. “Some of the catas- 
trophe coverages available are those 
covering coal mines, cartridge and fuse 
and powder manufacturers, glycerine 


and celluloid makers, structural iron 
workers, wrecking work, tunneling, 
quarries, electric traction companies _ 


and dry docks. 

“Recently there were stories pub- 
lished to the effect that Lloyd’s was 
shutting down on assessment guaran- 
tees, that is coverage guaranteeing re- 
ciprocals, mutuals and others against 
liability of assessments by reason of 
the dissipation of the surplus; in other 
words, relieving the policyholders of 
assessment conditions under their poli- 
cies, which in some cases have equalled 
as much as ten times the premium. 
Whatever the source of these stories 
may have been, I was able to place four 
of these contracts.” 

In discussing losses Mr. Ives said that 
he did not think that in proportion to 


the premiums written there was as 
much litigation under Lloyd’s contracts 
as with the stock companies. He ad- 
mitted that in case the assured and 
the Lloyd’s adjusters could not arrive at 
an understanding here and court action 
was determined upon it would be neces- 
sary to sue in London. In his twenty 
years of dealing with Lloyd’s, however, 
he declared that he had not had one liti- 
gation of that kind. Some misunder- 
standings have arisen because of the 
difference in court procedure and inter- 
pretation which resulted in the Lloyd’s 
deciding that they are not liable, but 
these cases were all compromised, he 
said. 





REINSURES FEDERAL UNION 

The London & Liverpool & Globe has 
reinsured the outstanding liability of 
the Federal Union of Chicago, but has 
not taken over the assets. The deal be- 
came effective December 8, with the re- 
port that it was profitable to the stock- 
holders of the Federal Union, which 
company will now be liquidated. The 
business was all fire and automobile. 
Through this deal the L. & L. & G. 
secures many excellent agency connec- 
tions in the Middle West. T. L. Osborn, 
active manager of the Federal Union, is 
the head of the agency office of that 
name and of the marine insurance brok- 
erage in New York City. H. T. Cart- 
lidge, Western manager of the London 
& Liverpool & Globe, was instrumental 
in arranging the re-insurance deal for 
his company. 
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To our agents, fieldmen and many friends: 


“A Merry Christnas!”’ 

















° a ee ee 


Christmas, the season of “good will toward 


99 Oe 
men, 1s here. 





In so far as we may, considering our limita- 
tions of great distance and distributed numbers, 
we extend to each and every one of you our 


heartiest and most sincere Christmas greetings 








and best wishes for your continued success 





| throughout the coming year. 

















| FIDELITY-PHENIX 


\ FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
, Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


. i HENRY EVANS, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Cc. R. STREET, 
President. 





“Amuman Porn 


Cash Capital: $5,000,000 





CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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Paid By Husband; 
Not Wife’s Employee 


so COURT CONTENTION IS 


Car- Stolen By Chauffeur; Not in My 
Employ, Says Wife, So I Should 
Collect 





This case is an appeal before the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court 
of New York State, in the case of M. C. 
Poss against the Indemnity Mutual 
Marine, from a determination of the 
Appellate Term affirming a City Court 
judgment in favor of plaintiff for 
$1,148.49. The plaintiff's cause of ac- 
tion is based upon a policy of insurance 
issued by the defendant against loss of 
plaintiff's automobile by fire, theft, 
transportation and other liabilities, the 
particular issue raised by the pleadings 
and litigated at the trial being the dam- 
age to plaintiff's automobile by reason 
of its theft. (The automobile was re- 
covered after the larceny, but in a great- 
ly damaged condition.) 

Appellant contends that by the terms 
of its policy the defendant expressly 
excepted loss arising through theft by 
any person in the assured’s household 
or in the assured’s service or employ- 
ment. At the time of the theft of the 
Marmon car the subject matter of this 
action, Earl Biggs, the chauffeur, was 
in the service or employment of Marion 
C. Poss, the assured, within the mean- 
ing of this policy. The acts of the de- 
jendant in procuring the return of the 
car did not constitute a waiver of any 
of its rights under its policy. It was 
reversible error on the part of the court 
to admit evidence with respect to 
alleged “loss of use” and to charge that 
“loss of use” might be considered by 
the jury as an element of damage. 

Respondent contends that the chauf- 
feur, Earl Biggs, implicated in the lar- 
ceny of the car, was not in the house- 
hold or service or employment of the 
plaintiff and therefore not within the 
terms of the alleged exception of lia- 
bility of the defendant under the policy, 
and the judgment should be sustained 
under the first cause of action. It affirma- 
tively appears that Biggs was not in 
the assured’s service or employment, 
for he was employed by Frank R. Poss, 
the husband of the plaintiff, who paid 
his wages, gave him directions as to the 
character of his services and by impli- 
cation of law, because of the marriage 
relations between the assured and her 
husband, the husband, as the head of 
the household, was liable for the pay- 
ment of his wages (Potts v. Pardee, 220 
N. Y., 431). The defendant by its acts, 
after it was notified of the theft of 
plaintiff’s automobile, waived the alleged 
condition in the policy excepting it from 
liability should it be stolen by a person 
in the household or in the service or 
employment of the assured. The plain- 
tiff under the policy and under the law 
as established by recent cases is en- 
titled to damages for loss of the use of 
the automobile as a result of the theft 
(Callahan v. London & Lancashire F. 
Ins. Co., 98 Misc., 589, affirmed 179 A. 
D., 890). 

Gilbert B. Ferris for appellant; Fred- 
erick C. Hanford for respondent. 





MARINE MEETING JAN. 11 

The annual meeting of the Board of 
Underwriters of New York, a marine 
underwriting body, will be held Thurs- 
day, January 11, at the board rooms 
at 25 South William street. 

SAMUEL BIRD BACK 

Samuel Bird, Jr., president of Talbot, 
Bird & Co., is expected to land today in 
New York after having spent more than 
two months in Europe. He was in 
England practically all of the time. 


NEW YEAR’S RUMORS AFLOAT 
Practically Certain That One Big Com- 
pany Contemplates Several Inno- 
vattons; One Is Untrue 





With the approach of Christmas anda 
New Year’s the annual presentation of 
gift rumors is made, embracing a host 
of possible and likewise impossible 
stories about company and_ personal 
changes in the marine insurance dis- 
trict. This year is no exception. There 
are several radical changes about to 
be announced with respect to the under- 
writing department of one _ leading 
group of companies but the name of 
the company and the exact details are 
not permitted to be published yet. 

Another rumor that crops up annually 
without fail is the story that a prominent 
group of American companies is about 
to sever connections with the under- 
writing office that has for several years 
handled its marine accounts. This 
story has been spiked definitely in offi- 
cial circles with the statement that 
closer relations exist than ever before. 
From the personal standpoint there ap- 
pears to be a dearth of pre-Christmas 
suspicions of promotions or demotions. 





WRITE CARGO OF DEAD MEN 


Marine Agency Takes Risk on Shipment 
of Four Hundred Chinamen to 
China for Burial 
Lloyd’s is not the only insurance tn- 
stitution to monopolize interesting and 
unique risks. Behold American insur- 
ance companies taking marine risks on 
the safe conduct across the seas of the 
souls and bodies of over four hundred 
dead Chinamen en route to their final 
resting place ‘in the land of dragons 
and mandarins. A New York marine 
insurance agency has accepted this in- 
surance against loss or damage to the 
coffins and their contents from Boston 

by sea to the destination in China. 

It seems that according to Chinese 
custom the soul of, a departed will not 
rest in Buddha’s heaven until the body 
is laid to perpetual rest in China itself. 
These four hundred Chinamen lived 
and died in the United States during 
the last twenty years and following the 
requests of relatives their bodies have 
been gathered together for the long 
journey across the seas. We assume 
that the premium rate must be _ ex- 
ceptionally high for it will be some- 
what of a problem to discover whether, 
upon arrival in China, the dead men's 
souls are still part of the cargo of 
human freight. If not, it must osten- 
sibly be required that the Chinese as- 
sureds make claims for particular aver- 
age. According to the story the par- 
ties engineering the silent pilgrimage 
will not be'repaid for their efforts un- 
less the shipments are received intact. 
Hence the marine insurance. 
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NEW D. OF C. MARINE CODE 





Old Laws So Unworkable That New 
Code, With Model Marine Law In- 
corporated, Is Prepared 


In connection with the news that Su- 
perintendent Burt A. Miller of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is preparing to codify 
the marine statutes of his territory 
through the passage of a bill through 
Congress, Deputy T. M. Baldwin, Jr., 
writes The Eastern Underwriter an ex- 
planation of what is developing. He 
says that “we contemplate no changes 
in the present marine law for the Dis- 
trict, but a new bill has been prepared 
superseding all the old laws affecting 
insurance in the District of Columbia, 
except the marine law, which is em- 
bodied in toto in the proposed new code. 

“You doubtless know that for years 
this District has practically had no 
workable insurance regulations and so 
many interpretations have been placed 
upon doubtful sections of the old laws 
as to render them impracticable and 
unworkable. 

“The new code is the result of many 
conferences with the leading insurance 
men of the country representing all 
classes of insurance, such as Miles Daw- 
son of New York, Herman KEkern, Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, author of the District 
Marine Bill; Walter Chorn, former Com- 
missioner of Missouri, and Hon. Francis 
H. Stephens, Corporation Counsel of the 
District of Columbia.” 





AUTO ADJUSTMENTS 

Practically all loss adjustment trou- 
bles can be overcome by giving a little 
of our time when we make the sale 
in explaining to the assured the policy 
contract; by calling special attention 
to value, loss, depreciation and prop- 
erty exclusion clauses; by convincing 
him that in all fairness to himself and 
the company, the amount of insurance 
should not exceed the factory list price 
of the automobile less 10 per cent; and 
that it is our intent to sell him the 
insurance with a clear understanding 
of every clause in the policy contract, 
says W. H. Fraser, of Fraser Bros., 
Perth Amboy, N. J., writing to the 
American Insurance Co. 











GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, . Y. 


Organized 1872 Incorporated 1918 


1-3 So. William St. 











APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 
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INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Incorporated 1886 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
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GREAT LAKES FREEZING 


Several Ships, En Route to Buffalo, 
Said to be Running Into Thick 
Ice Near the Soo Canal 


Reports from Chicago and _ other 
Western cities on the Great Lakes are 
to the effect that vessels sailing from 
Duluth and Canadian ports for Buffalo 
with grain are experiencing great diffi- 
culty in passing through the Sault Ste. 
Marie district where ice is rapidly 
freezing. The marine underwriters 
this year extended the final day for 
sailing with insurance from December 
12 to the 15th, while London under- 
writers signified their intention of writ- 
ing the risks up to yesterday. 

Underwriters here are greatly con- 
cerned about the fate of some steamers 
that are encountering the ice block- 
ades. Clear water is plentiful in the 
middle of the large lakes but around 
the shore and at the cuts between lakes 
there is more or less danger. It Is 
feared that some ships may attempt to 
cut through until the lakes are frozen 
both in front of and behind them. In 
that case they would be frozen in for 
the winter away from port and ex- 
posed to all the incidental hazards of 
an ice-bound vessel which are many 
and weigh heavily upon the minds of 
a marine underwriter. Some boats have 
already turned back from the Soo dis- 
trict, giving up all hope of delivering 
their cargoes before spring. The inter- 
esting news hinges upon the successes 
of the more adventurous lake captains 
who evidently believe in their ability to 
thwart the ice-jams and get through 
to Buffalo before this mid-winter 
weather closes all channels of naviga- 
tion. 





SATISFIED WITH MARINE BILL 

Throughout the marine insurance dis- 
trict whole-hearted satisfaction is ex- 
pressed with the action of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners in passing favor- 
ably upon the model marine insurance 
bill for individual states. Even though 
several changes and concessions were 
made by the underwriters they, never- 
theless, gained the principal objects to 
which they aspired. The bill, as 
amended, is well thought of. A final 
draft is now being prepared, which will 
be introduced into the legislature soon 
after the opening January 1. The only 
chance for difficulty lies in the reaction 
to the proposition of the Insurance De- 
partment for a tax upon unauthorized 
insurance. It is still undecided on the 
exact amount of tax necessary to even 
up the foreign and domestic competi- 
tion. However, the brokers, the only 
parties likely to be hostile to a heavy 
tax provision, will probably not line up 
against the bill. It is expected that 
Mr. Stoddard will endorse only a mod- 
erate tax. 





Samuel D. McComb, manager of the 
Marine Office of America, is the author 
of an explanatory article in the “Ameri- 
can Service,” the house organ of the 
American of Newark, on the new model 
marine insurance law for individual 
states. He gives a good resume of con- 
ditions warranting the enactment of 
some progressive statutes. 
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Public Responsible 
For High Auto Rates 


IT ALONE CAN IMPROVE THEM 


Cc. ‘. we in “Motor 
Criticizes Over-valuation 
of Cars 


So Writes 
Travel”; 


Carroll LeRoy Mosher, of R. C. Rath- 
bone & Son, insurance brokers, is the 
author of an article on automobile in- 
surance published in the December 
issue of “Motor Travel.” Mr. Mosher 
heads it with the title of “Joyriders, 
Jaywalkers and Juries,” his theme being 
to show the trend of auto losses and 
costs today and the responsibility the 
public has for remedying some of the 
unfavorable phases of the situation as 
they crop up. Some of Mr. Mosher’s 
remarks relative to valuation of auto- 
mobiles for fire and theft risks and the 
part the public can play in the reduc- 
tion of insurance costs are given here- 
with: 

Of course, it is evident that the insur- 
ance companies are largely at fault in 
insuring a car for more than its market 
value, but there is some justification in 
doing this inasmuch as the market value 
is far less than the value to its owner 
of a well-kept, carefully operated motor 
car. And very properly the honest man 
objects to the restriction of valuing his 
car at about one-half of what he would 
be willing to accept for it if he wanted 
to sell. But what can be done? You 
can’t make fish of one and flesh of 
another by putting different values on 
similar cars, particularly in view of the 
fact that the moral hazard—personal 
character—is considered above re- 
proach in each case. 

This valuation feature is one of the 
most difficult problems with which an 
insurance broker has to contend in deal- 
ing with his clients. He faces the com- 
petition of some irresponsible insurance 
solicitor who has agreed to put a much 
higher value on the car and place the 
insurance with a company at this valua- 
tion. Of course he can do it, his com- 
mission being a percentage of the pre- 
mium he increases his own income and 
he takes a chance that the car will not 
be burned or stolen. If either of these 
things does happen the company is per- 


fectly protected against an excessive 
loss adjustment because all policies 
which is to say insurance contracts 


have this clause as the basis of settle- 
ment: “This company shall not be lia- 
ble beyond the actual cash value of the 
property at the time any loss or damage 
occurs, and the loss or damage shall be 
ascertained or estimated according to 
such actual cash value with proper de- 
ductions for depreciation however 
caused. * * *% 

With this clause in your agreement 
with the insurance company, what’s the 
sense in paying a premium on $3,000 
when the market or cash value of the 
car is not more than half that amount? 
But professional solicitors of a certain 
type, realizing that the public is ignor- 
ant of this condition, successfully com- 
pete with able and_ conscientious 
brokers who are trying to safeguard 
their clients’ interests and purses. The 
awakening after a loss is a most dis- 
agreeable experience. It is one, how, 
ever, that frequently happens to the un- 
Wary. * © * 

Remedy in Hands of Public 

Such is the condition governing motor 
car insurance problems of today. The 
remedy lies in the hands of the public 
and in its hands alone. Insurance com- 
panies want business, but they will not 
take it if they must sell their protection 
for less than cost. That cannot be done 
and no attempt will be made to do it. 
The fallacy of the solicitor who says 
that, although his company is losing 
money at present, it will be all right 
when and as soon as its volume in- 
creases, is too apparent to need com- 
ment. There is only one remedy and 
that is the reformation of the public. 
Juries must give just verdicts and car 


Comments on British Insurance News 


From the “London Letter” to The Eastern Underwriter 


Exports from Germany are increasing 
day by day, although from the under- 
writing point of view, they are not con- 
sidered profitable mostly on account of 
the number of claims for theft and non- 
delivery. Many underwriters refuse to 
underwrite this business, stating that, 
in their opinion, many consignments 
are short packed. Another reason why 
yerman business is not regarded favor- 
ably by underwriters, is that a large 
number of risks placed on the English 
market are only covered from the ports, 
say, Hamburg and Bremen. These 
were at one time accepted at rates 
little in excess of those charged for 
voyages to German ports, until it was 
brought to the notice of the under- 
writers that most of these consign- 
ments had come from some warehouse 
far in the interior, and, in some cases, 
from Austria and Poland. 

Apropos of the above remarks, the 
old system whereby a British merchant 
could take out a policy say, U. K. to 
Hamburg and destination, is no longer 
possible. An actual case in point is 


owners must use the same care they 
would if they were not carrying insur- 
ance. Insurance is meant primarily to 
indemnify for unavoidable loss. Custom 
seems to have decreed that it shall be 
used as a means of protecting careless- 
ness. 

For the past three years the larger 
and more prominent insurance broker- 
age houses have viewed with alarm the 
steady increase in rates and have been 
seeking a way to reduce the insurance 
costs of their clients. Education is the 
only way. The insuring public must be 
educated to use greater care in handling 
their cars and the death rate of 1,632 
persons in New York alone last year, to 
say nothing of thousands of accidents 
that were more or less serious without 
being fatal, cannot continue or the 
motoring public will find themselves 
unable to secure insurance and in place 
of it will be forced to face judgments 
that will deprive them of their homes, 
their financial standing and commercial 
credit. The subject is a serious one and 
remedial action will have to begin at 
once, 

The future of motor car insurance, 
particularly in large cities, lies solely 
in the hands of the car owners them- 
selves. It means no insurance, prohibi- 
tive rates or easily obtained protection 
at low cost. 


known to the writer where a risk had 
been written from this country to 
France and destination. The feelings 
of the underwriter can be easily imag- 
ined, when he found himself saddlea 
with a claim on goods declared under 
the policy from a destination in Bul- 
garia. 
Insurance With Russia 


This market is increasing daily and 
a considerable amount of business ts 
being placed in London with fairly sat- 
isfactory results. 

Motor Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Considerable mystification is express- 
ed on all sides in view of the remark- 
able increase in the Stock Exchange 
value of Motor Union shares, and while 
undoubtedly these have for a long time 
been undervalued, the présent sensa- 
tional rise is giving vent to rumors of 
amalgamation. In this connection sev- 
eral of the large tariff companies have 
been named, and the company most 
favored, especially in the north of Eng- 
land, is the Atlas. 

Important Brokers Amalgamation 

There is a considerable amount of 
rumor and speculation as to what is the 
anticipated development of one of the 
largest firms of brokers at Lloyds’. 
Among the rumors is one to the effect 
that an amalgamation is proposed be- 
tween it and another large brokerage 
firm. Each firm is to the fore in the 
American market, and also controls im- 
portant underwriting syndicates. In 
any case it is likely that the firm first 
referred to, which is an amalgamation 
of several firms, will considerably 
shorten its title. 

EK. G. Warren has succeeded Elliot 
Smith as underwriter to Messrs. Willis 
Faber’s syndicate at Lloyds’ known as 
the A. C. Allen syndicate. Mr. Warren 
has, for many years, been one of Messrs. 
Willis Faber’s first brokers. 

Jewelry All Risk Insurance 

This class of insurance is again the 
cause of much discussion among under- 
writers and brokers at Lloyds’. The 
whole subject is under review, and it 
is safe to assume that drastic regula- 
tions will come into force on the first 
of January next. The policy will prob- 
ably be exceedingly stringent, and 
brokers in the United States will very 
carefully have to define the occupations 
of applicants. 

General Securities of Rome 


Will insurance circles be very sur- 
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prised 


if the prosecution of Mr. 
Derhoef 


is dropped entirely? 
Dominion Insurance Company 

This company which was founded in 
1908 has decided to operate in London 
and will make its headquarters at 56, 
Moorgate, E. C., with Mesgrs. G. M. 
Wyatt & Sons, as their underwriting 
representatives. We understand the 
company will transact direct business 
in addition to facultative reinsurance. 
It will be recollected that, until recent- 
ly, Mr. Wyatt was manager in Great 
Britain of the Western Australian In- 
surance Company, Ltd. 


Van 


SELFISH CLAIMS FOR RETURNS 

Marine underwr‘ters 
with the actions of 
filing claims direct 
Government or through their insurance 
brokers for return of war risk pre- 
miums paid 01 shipments sent during 
the war. Although it may be legitimate 
for someone to ask for these premiums 
which were never spent in the payment 
of losses still it would seem that the 
final purchaser of an article insured in 
each specific instance would be the 
proper recipient of such a benefit. The 
shipper undoubtedly took care to pro- 
tect himself through adding to his 
charges the disbursements for insur- 
ance. Likewise the consignee probably 
tacked the insurance costs on to the bill 
sent to the retailer. And the retailer 
recovered his expenses from his cus- 
tomers. 

So, in the final analysis it was the 
consumer who paid every item of cost. 
But, of course, he cannot be found now, 
for “he” is many thousands of indi- 
viduals scattered all over the world. 
The proper owners of return premiums 
being incapable of being reached, the 
shippers who originally paid the pre- 
miums are stepping forward for reim- 
bursement, and employing the services 
of brokerage and underwriting offices 
to assist them. There is little senti- 
ment in favor of this selfish procedure. 


are disgusted 
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School For Al! New 
Employes of Travelers 


INCLUDES STENOGRAPHERS 


Lessons in Arithmetic, Grammar And 
Penmanship; Extension of 
Educational Work 


Beginning January 2 all new clerical 
employes, including stenographers, in 
the home office of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, will be assigned to a 
preliminary school conducted by the de- 
partment of instruction and training in 
the company in Hartford. The course 
will take about three weeks of study in 
insurance, filing and office routine. 
There will be a few review lessons in 
arithmetic, grammar and penmanship. 

This is a further extension on the 
educational work which the company 
inaugurated twenty years ago, when it 
established the first training school for 
salesmen of insurance, and since then 
many men have studied insurance and 
selling in this home office school. Prac- 
tically all of the company’s branch office 
managers, assistant managers and spe- 
cial agents, and many of the officers in 
the agency department of the Travelers 
are graduates of either the life, accident 
and group courses or the compensation, 
liability and indemnity courses. Some 
of the men originally trained as special 
agents have since become agents or 
brokers of the company, and still others 
may be found in the underwriting de- 
partment and in various other positions 
at the home office. These training de- 
partments of the Travelers have also 
had courses for cashiers, countermen, 
payroll auditors and men entering other 
kinds of specialized work. 

The Classes 

For home office employes there has 
been, in the past three years, courses 
in various lines of insurance written by 
the Travelers, business letter writing, 
insurance law and economics. Classes 
are held outside office hours usually 
from 12:45 to 1:30 or from 4:45 to 5:30. 
These classes were held twice a week 
during the fall, winter and spring. The 
courses are not compulsory but have 
previded an opportunity for those en- 
gaged in one branch of the business to 
learn the rudiments and fundamentals 
of the other departments and other 
branches of the company’s business. 
They have been largely attended by 
both masculine and feminine employes, 
although mere man has taken the 
minority part because of the great num- 
bers of girls employed by the company 
in its home office. 

About two years ago the company in- 
augurated a school for office girls, offer- 
ing the subjects which they would have 
been studying had they continued in a 
commercial course at high school or 
gone to a business college. These in- 
cluded business English, typewriting, 
etc. These girls served as runners in 
the home office half of each day and 
attended school the other half of the 
day. In the ramifications of the com- 
pany’s educational work agents have 
not been overlooked. Special agents, 
assistant managers and managers have 
been tutors in the various lines written 
by the Travelers and correspondent 
courses have been conducted for some 
time. 


These courses have not been compul- 
sory, but with the announcement by 
President Butler that all new clerical 
employes will be assigned to a prelimi- 
nary school of training, everyone enter- 
ing the Travelers from now on will have 
to go through some kind of school which 
will fit them for the work they are about 
to take up. 


Crooks Tamper With 
Checks in Eight Ways 


FORGERY PROTECTION NEEDED 


1921 Losses $50,000,000; Check For- 
gery Insurance; Two Forms for 
Banks; One for Merchants 





“Tell American business men that 
crooks will raise or forge checks when- 
ever they please.” 


This remark of a forger under guard 
in a Chicago hotel awaiting the arrival 
of commitment papers and made to the 
intelligence officer of a large surety 
company who was in charge of him at 
the time probably expresses the atti- 
tude of all crooks on the subject of 
raising and forging checks, including 
endorsements thereon, no matter what 
precautions business men use to pre- 
vent such liberties. 

The officer offered to bet the crook 
a box of cigars that he could not raise 
or alter in any way a check which he 
would prepare himself. The bet was 
made and when the officer was relieved 
by another detective who was to stand 
guard over the crook, he prepared a 
check, using the following familiar safe- 
guards: 1. Cutting the amount into the 
check near the top with an old-style 
machine. 2. Writing the name of the 
payee with a pin point typewriter. 3. 
Filling in the amount spelled out on the 
line opposite “dollars” with a modern 
check-protecting machine. 4. Filling in 
the amount spelled out again with a 
machine printing the word “exactly” in 
front of the amount. He left the line 
for the signature blank. 


When his turn came again to guard 
the crook, the officer handed him the 
check he had prepared and he defied 
him to change it in any way. “You 
have not signed the check,” said the 
crook. The officer protested that he 
was not in the habit of giving a crook 
a signed check, but he finally wrote a 
fictitious name on the proper line to 
humor him. 

Easy When You Know How 

“Now,” said the crook, “to make the 
bet interesting let us raise it to ten 
boxes of cigars.” “I notice,” the crook 
remarked, “that you have used a very 
old machine for cutting the amount at 
the top of the check. I have not seen 
one of these machines used for more 
than twenty years.” 

After a pause, the crook continued: 
“You must not think I intend to use the 
check you have made out. I only need 
the signature, and possibly the number. 
You must also bear in mind that Iam a 
counterfeiter as well as a forger. Ata 
cost of not more than $10 I can readily 
reproduce any blank check by means 
of printing or lithography. I can buy 
safety paper as easily as anybody. When 
I have reproduced the blank check, I 
fill in the same number and date as on 
the original,, and make it payable to 
myself for any amount I please. 


“How do I forge the signature? Now 
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I am going to tell you something about 
the game you detectives have not 
thought of,” said the crook. “I simply 
place the new blank check over the 
original and hold the two close to the 
lens of a large hand flashlight. With 
the light shining through the two thick- 
nesses of paper I can easily trace the 
signature on the new check, and again 
on the back, if I please, as an O. K. of 
my own endorsement.” 
How Checks Can Be Forged 


Bankers and business men know that 
some thirty or forty machines have 
been invented to prevent the raising or 
altering of checks and trade accept- 
ances; also safety paper. The extensive 
exhibit of altered checks at the latest 
convention of the American Bankers 
Association, loaned by the National 
Surety Company, would seem to indi- 
cate that both banks and business men 
require more protection in this matter 
than can at present be obtained through 
mechanical means. 

It is also said upon good authority to 
be an open question whether a bank 
is legally liable for paying a raised or 
a forged check, or a check fraudulently 
endorsed. 

How Checks Can Be Tampered 

Checks can be tampered with by 
crooks in eight different ways: 

1. The number can be changed. 

2. The date can be altered. 

3. The name of the payee can be 
changed. 

4. The amount can be changed. 

5. The signature can be forged. 

6. The endorsement can be forged. 

7. Certification can be added by for- 
gery. 

8. The entire check can be duplicated 
for forgery purposes. 

“The Convention Daily,” issued by the 
American Bankers Association at its 
recent annual meeting, said regarding 
check forgery: 

“The losses from forgery in 1921 were 
between $50,000,000 and $150,000,000, it 
is estimated by surety companies. 
Claim payments for the first three 
months of 1922 are greater than the 
three years previous. Banks and surety 
companies are co-operating in finding 
ways and means of cautioning deposit- 
ors to be more careful in the handling 
and writing of checks. They are told 
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among other things that too much re- 
liance can be placed upon the mechani- 
cal devices and patent paper which are 
used to defeat forgery. No device or 
kind of paper has yet been discovered 
which the crook cannot beat.” 
Check Forgery Insurance 

Three years ago check forgery insur- 
ance was devised by the National Surety 
and by the Globe Indemnity. Others 
writing the line include the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, Marylana 
Casualty, Aetna, Hartford, Fidelity & 


Casualty, Royal Indemnity and Fidelity 
& Deposit. 

Two forms of policy are issued for 
banks and one for business men, stand- 
ard forms having been adopted this 
year by the Surety Association of 
America. 


What is known as the Commercial 
Forgery Bond indemnifies against direct 
losses as follows: 


Section A. Through the payment by the ob- 
ligee or bank 

1. Of any check, draft, bill of exchange or 
trade acceptance upon which the signature of 
the obligee as the drawer thereof shall have 
been forged; of any note upon which the signa- 
ture of the obligee as the maker thereof shall 
have been forged; of any draft, bill of exchange 
or trade acceptance upon which the signature 
of the obligee as the acceptor thereof shall have 
been forged; and/or 

2. Of any check or draft which shall have 
been drawn by the obligee against any such 
bank or of any note, bill of exchange or trade 
acceptance which shall have been drawn by the 
obligee and upon which the name of the payee, 
or of any other person, firm or corporation, as 
endorser thereof, shal] have been forged; and /or 

3. Of any check or draft which shall have 
been drawn by the obligee upon any such bank, 
(except those drawn in Jead pencil which is not 
indelible), and which shall have been raised, 
or altered in any other respect; and/or 

4. Of any note, bill of exchange or trade 
acceptance, which shall have been drawn by the 
obligee, (except those drawn in lead pencil 
which is not indelible), and which shall have 
been raised, or altered in any other respect. 

Section B. Through the acceptance by the 
obligee in good faith, in exchange for merchan- 
dise and/or property sold and delivered and/or 
for services rendered, of any bank draft or 
check (except checks returned by the bank 
marked “no account” or “not sufficient funds,” 
* drawn in lead pencil which is not indelible): 

hich bears a signature which the obligee 

Sn to be genuine but which, in fact, is 
forged; and/or 

2. Which bears any endorsement which the 
obligee believes to be genuine but which, in 
fact, is forged; and/or 

3. Which has been, or shall thereafter be, 
raised or altered in any other respect; but the 
ge ged shall not be liable for more than 75% 
of the amount of any such bank draft or check, 
nor, on any one such bank draft or check, for 
. - greater than 10% of the amount of this 
bond. 


Even when the law in such a matter 
as check forgery is on the side of the 
depositors of banks, there are few busi- 
ness men who would prosecute suits 
against their own banks. 

Check forgery insurance makes losses 
of this kind unnecessary to busin2ss 
men, and is one more instance of where 
insurance steps in and protects busi- 
ness capital and business credits. 





W. MACKINTOSH ILL 
W. Mackintosh, of the Royal, suffering 
from an attack of pneumonia, has been 
ill in Albany for some days. 
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How Insurance Serves 
Broadcasted By Radio 


DISCUSSES GENERAL COVERAGE 





K. M. Wehinger Explains to Listening 
Host Meaning of All Classes of 
Protection 





Recently a broad general talk was 
sent over WJZ radio on the reasons for 
insurance of all classes, which was the 
first general talk of the kind that has 
been broadcasted. It was given by 
K. M. Wehinger, manager of the Cen- 
tral Insurance Employment Bureau of 
New York, and was as follows: 

Do you know anyone who will give 
you $10,000 for a few pennies a day? 
That is what an insurance company will 
do in the event of an accidental death. 

Do you know that since I started to 
talk to you someone in these United 
States has been injured? Do you know 
that one person is accidentally injured 
every four seconds and one accidentally 
killed every seven minutes? There are 
over nine and one-half million persons 
accidentally injured every year and 
about three million ill at all times. The 
economic loss during 1917 was over 
$2,229,000,000 on account of human in- 
juries caused by public accidents. 

During the nineteen months we were 
at war there were 34,248 soldiers killed 
in battle and 13,700 who died from 
wounds. Everyone thought it was hor- 
rible. During that same period of nine- 
teen months there were about 140,000 
persons killed by accident right here in 
our own country. There are twenty- 
eight accidents to one fire. Yet only 
3% of the people protect their time 
against accident, whereas 80% of the 
combustible property is covered in fire 
insurance policies. These statistics were 
compiled from U. S. Census reports, in- 
formation received from the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics, coroners’ rec- 


ords, the experience records of large 
insurance companies and from other 
reliable sources. 


Time is one’s most valuable asset. 
We have none to spare. Once it is gone, 
it can never return. So far as accidents 
or illness is concerned, even you or I 
may be next. 

Accident and health insurance costs 
very little and those who carry it show 
good business judgment. Everyone 
should know more about it. 

What is insurance. anyway? Most 
people think it is nothing more than a 
tax and in many cases money wasted. 
They are wrong. Insurance is one of 
the most necessary things in the life of 
every individual and every business en- 
terprise. 

Where would our credits be if it were 
not for fire insurance? What would 
happen to our dependents if it were not 
for life insurance? What company 
would make its customary ventures of 
such large proportions if its invest- 
ments were not protected by insurance? 

One of the greatest godsends the 
world has ever known is the money 
which the insurance company pays to a 
man’s dependent wife, children or 
mother when the Lord says it is time 
for him to pass on to the next world. 

There are many forms of life insur- 
ance. All are of benefit, but each per- 
son should buy the kind that fits his 
particular needs and should buy enough 
of it so that protection will be ample. 
Buying life insurance is like buying 
clothes—the garment does not serve the 
purpose unless it fits. 

You can have your life insurance pay- 
able in one lump sum or you can ar- 
range for the payment of a sum equiva- 
lent to daddy’s income in installments 
yearly, quarterly or monthly, the install- 
ments continuing for a certain period 
of years or during the entire lifetime of 
the person to whom they are payable. 

There is also the endowment policy 
which enables the young man to accu- 
mulate by small payments each year an 


estate payable to himself at the end of 
twenty or some other period of years 
and at the same time paying the same 
amount, if he should die in the mean- 
time, to anyone to whom he would like 
to have the money go. 

In a way the insurance feature of an 
endowment policy may be said not to 
cost a penny, for after the fixed period 
of years you get back every cent you 
deposit, if you live, with a good rate of 
interest, and all through the period you 
have also had life insurance protection 
for the full amount. A splendid invest- 
ment and method of saving, isn’t it? 
Learn all you can about it. 

Very few people are familiar with the 
effective work insurance companies are 
doing to conserve and protect lives, 
limbs and property. They realize that 
no amount of money will repay the loss 
of a life, nor will money reimburse the 
loser of a limb. They would much rather 
pay $1,000 to prevent the loss of a life 
than to pay $1,000 when a man is killed. 
By preventing these pitiable accidents 
they are rendering a service to human- 
ity which cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents. 

When an employer takes out compen- 
sation insurance he pays a lower pre- 
mium, through the merit rating system 
or experience rating plan, if his factory 
is equipped with the proper safety de- 
vices. The assistance rendered the em- 
ployer by the insurance companies’ in- 
spection departments and safety engi- 
neers is of tremendous value to him 
and to his employes. 

Benefits From Inspection 


The employer is bound to derive 
great benefit from the inspection of his 
plant as comprehensive and detailed 
recommendations for safety are placed 
at his disposal. These recommenda- 
tions for safety are based not only upon 
years of experience but upon careful 
study by safety engineers of the best 
practices in this country and abroad. 
They are of unmistakable ‘value to the 
employer not only in reducing the direct 


— 


cost of his accidents but also in promot- 

ing the efficiency of his plant. 

This service helps 
To keep the workman on the job 

uninjured. 

To improve shop conditions, which 
give the workmen a higher sense 
of security against accidents. 

’ To give the workmen a feeling that 
the employer is doing something 
for them beyond merely paying 
them for the work accomplished. 

To increase production, which 
means more for both employer 
and workmen. 

To reduce labor turnover, which 
means a saving in cost to the 
employer. 

An expert safety engineer visits the 

plant as often as is necessary to assist 

the management in making it thorough- 
ly safe. As his name implies, a safety 
engineer is one who is trained to detect 
conditions likely to cause accidents and 
to improve them by suggesting changes 
after carefully balancing and weighing 
all the factors involved. The employer 
who makes full use of this service will 
quickly realize the truth of the saying 

“Accident prevention promotes _ effi- 

ciency.” 

Similar service is ‘rendered to con- 
tracting companies in connection with 
their large construction operations. Ex- 
pert construction engineers are con- 
stantly on the lookout to make the work 
less hazardous for the workmen and 
also for the general public. This re- 
sults in speeding up the work and en- 
ables the contractor to meet his esti- 
mated cost and schedule of time for 
completion. 

This special safety engineering work 
stimulates and inculcates in the minds 
of foremen and superintendents the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon them in pro- 
tecting the employes under their super- 
vision. 

While the humanitarian aspect of re- 
ducing accidents and loss of life on con- 
struction operations is the primary 
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function, the insurance company ren- 
ders another great service in the reduc- 
tion of rates through experience credit, 
which accrues to the benefit of con- 
tractors and those to whom they sell 
their contracting service. 

Insurance coverage is one of the most 
valuable assets to the construction con- 
tractor from a credit viewpoint, since 
at the present time the credit associa- 
tions of the country are organizing in- 
surance committees to investigate and 
place emphasis upon adequate insur- 
ance’ protection. Furthermore, the 
financial stability of the insurance com- 
pany back of the contractor applying 
for a loan to carry on a building project, 
and the question of whether the con- 
tractor receives credit, depends, other 
considerations being equal, upon wheth- 
er the applicant is carrying adequate 
and safe liability insurance with a com- 
pany whose financial integrity, rating 
and reputation for honest and just set- 
tlement of their claims is beyond any 
question of a doubt. 

The same stability is also considered 
by bankers and others interested in 
either the letting or the financing of 
contracts when various forms of bonds 
are submitted. 

Another service which is greatly ap- 
preciated by and especially beneficial 
to both the workmen and the employer 
is the installation of medical units. 
These units are small hospitals with 
graduate nurses in charge and super- 
vised by a staff of high grade surgeons. 
In large plants where accidents are 
frequent, the insurance company ope- 
rates the hospital with its own medical 
staff. 

The results are phenomenal. The 
workmen welcome the treatment, as it 
often checks serious infections which 
result from injuries. The workmen 
want to remain on the job, as it is to 
their financial and healthful benefit to 
be at work instead of at home nursing 
injuries. 

Included in the service furnished in 
connection with elevator insurance are 
regular and thorough inspections by 
mechanical experts. These inspections 
reduce greatly the likelihood of acci- 
dent with its probability of personal in- 
juries and its certainty of damage to 
the elevator and perhaps to the building 
itself. ‘ 

Need for General Liability Cover 


Considering general liability, very few . 


are aware as to how accidents occur. 
Ownership or occupancy of real estate 
which is habitually used by the public 
to an extent would seem naturally to 
carry with it a sense of extensive lia- 
bility involved, yet it is astonishing how 
many such owners or occupiers fail to 
realize the innumerable possibilities of 
accidents for which they would be held 
responsible. They apparently ignore, 
or at least overlook, the likelihood of 
injury being caused by defective floors, 
by crowded aisles, by slippery or nar- 
row stair treads, by breaking glass, by 
a falling sign or cornice, or by the slid- 
ing of snow or ice from a roof. 

Even where people recognize possi- 
hilities of this sort in connection with 
the ownership of such buildings as 
stores and hotels, especially when they 
are the property of someone else, they 
often fail to realize that the mere own- 
ership (or occupancy) of a private resi- 
dence, large or small, carries with it 
any number of chances of trouble in 
this same direction. 

Just consider your own residence for 
a minute. How about the walk in front? 
There may be a coal-hole there or some 
defect or obstruction in the sidewalk 
itself. What if your steps are defective 
or a loose shutter blows off or a mass 
of snow or some loosened slate drops 
from the roof? Suppose your dog has 
a sudden inspiration to bite the butcher 
boy or some other innocent person? 

Inside your house thére are more 
chances. Any day something may hap- 
pen to one of your servants or visitors 
that may "mean large doctor and nurse 
bills, and possibly suits for damages or 
liberal settlements to avoid them. Ceil- 
ingg may fall, the gas range explode or 


the water boiler blow up in the kitchen. 
These are just a few possibilities. 

Whether you are merely a_ stock- 
holder or an owner or a lessee of a 
building filled with employes and much 
used by the public, you should realize 
that any minute of the day or night an 
accident may occur on your premises to 
one of your employes, or to some other 
person, which you are practically pow- 
erless to prevent. At once you will be 
held responsible, and, if you do not 
settle the claim according to the dicta- 
tion of the injured person or his lawyer, 
legal proceedings will probably be 
brought against you. Not only the an- 
noyance of a case in court may result, 
but you may have to pay a heavy judg- 
ment. 

Insurance coverage is obtainable to 
give you full protection against such 
occurrences. 

The automobile is a trouble-breeder 
and always has been, but that, of course, 
is a reason why there has been a Con- 
certed demand for insurance protection 
since the introduction of the automo- 
bile as a common and popular means of 
transportation for business and for 
pleasure. 

There was very little demand for 
automobile insurance ten years ago be- 
cause there were very few automobiles 
in the country. The vast increase in 
the number of automobiles in the 
United States is the reason for the 
remarkable demand for all forms of 
automobile insurance protection. The 
hazards caused by the operation of a 
powerful machine in the hands of the 
many, the hazards caused by the con- 
gestion of cars in the larger centers, the 
hazards caused by thousands of cars 
touring through the rural sections for 
business and pleasure have all tended 
to create such a tremendous loss of life, 
limb and property that the demand for 
automobile insurance protection has 
been the natural sequence. 

The progressive growth of the indus- 
try has undoubtedly been stimulated by 
insurance protection provided by all 
companies. Thousands of automobile 
owners have been reimbursed by in- 
surance for their cars which have been 
burned, stolen or accidentally damaged 
through no fault of their own, insurance 
thereby making it possible for them 
to replace their loss. 

Just as a conservative indication of 
what property losses, due to public ac- 
cidents may be, it was estimated in 
St. Louis that in a recent year over 
$457,000 in property damage resulted 
from 8,530 street accidents in that city 
alone. The rapidity with which the 
automobile death rate has increased is 
appalling. Within a half dozen years 
it has more than trebled. From over 
three thousands in 1915 it climbed to 
9,103 in 1920. In addition to the in- 
juries causing death, the injury to per- 
sons which were not fatal have addea 
a tremendous economic loss on the pub- 
lic, which obligation in a measure has 
been assumed by the insurance com- 
panies. 

For the Automobile Owner 

For an automobile owner to provide 
against serious financial loss he should 
carry liability and property. damage in- 
surance, which will protect him from 
monetary loss caused by injury to per- 
sons or other people’s property by rea- 
son of the ownership or operation of 
his automobile. The automobile owner 
has an unknown liability for loss caused 
by injury of persons or damage to 
other people’s property. The amount 
of loss is limited only by court judg: 
ment. 

It is undoubtedly necessary for an 
automobile owner to insure his invest- 
ment in the car because of the serious 
hazards involved in the automobile by 
reason of possible fires, either external 
or internal, theft, or collision with an- 
other object either moving or station- 
ary. 

You never can tell when you will 
need complete automobile insurance 
protection.. The man who has had a 
serious accident and who had no in- 
surance can best tell you the need of 
insuring. More people are realizing 


every day the need of complete protec- 
tion offered by insurance companies. 

In neglecting to properly insure your 
automobile, consider the responsibility 
which you are assuming and the burden 
which you may be placing upon your 
business, your family, as well as un- 
fortunates who might be injured by 
your car. Good automobile insurance 
pays. 

With insurance such a vital link in 
the chain of life, one would think that 
he who buys insurance would use the 
same judgment -and care as he does 
when buying other necessities. The 
trouble is that he does not. 

You will often hear some one say 
that an insurance company did not 
make good when they settled a loss 
supposed to be fully covered by their 
policy. In nearly every case the trouble 
is with the policyholder and not with 
the insurance company. Policyholders 
in most cases do not read their poli- 
cies and do not know what protection 
they have. When purchasing a policy, 
be sure you know what you are get- 
ting. Do business with a reliable agent 
or broker who knows what he is sell- 
ing. Look upon him the same as you 
do your doctor. Get the best one avail- 
able to handle your insurance and have 
him prescribe according to your needs. 

Very few people who purchase in- 
surance have any idea of the name or 
reputation of the company which will 
write their policy. This is very impor- 
tant and you should demand that your 
protection be provided by a company 
whose finances are of the best and 
whose reputation for just settlement of 
claims is beyond any question of a 
doubt. 

Many people look upon the insurance 
agent as being an annoyance. Those 
who take this attitude are depriving 
themselves of the opportunity to learn 
something which every one should 
know and knowledge for which many 
pay dearly to learn. You do not have 
to buy every policy submitted by an 
insurance agent but learn all you can 
about them. The leading colleges are 
teaching their students the rudiments 
of the various forms of insurance as 
they realize it is something which 
every one should know. 

If there is anything you wish to 
know about insurance you now carry 
or insurance you contemplate purchas- 
ing, you should refer your question to 
a reputable insurance broker or agent. 





Fred L. Gray, of Fred L. Gray Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, has been appointed 
general agent of the bonding depart- 
ment of the Standard of Detroit for 
Minnesota. 


INCREASES CAPITAL 


Standard Accident Transfers $1,000,000 
From Surplus to Capital; Com- 
pany 38 Years Old 


The capital of the Standard Accident, 
of Detroit, has been increased from 
$1,500,000 to $2,500,000 by transferring 
$1,000,000 from surplus to capital ac- 
count. This action was voted by the 
stockholders at a special meeting De- 
cember 13. The new surplus will be 
announced after January 1. 

The company has been growing stead- 
ily throughout its thirty-eight years of 
existence. Conservative methods have 
established a firm foundation and rat- 
ings have been advanced consistently 
from year to year. The first step in a 
program of expansion was taken when a 
fidelity and surety bonding department 

fas opened in July of this year under 
the management of Kennedy Owen. 

Lem W. Bowen, D. M. Ferry, Jr., 
Dwight Cutler, J. S. Heaton, J. H. Thom, 
Charles C. Bowen, J. T. Keene, Emory 
W. Clark, Charles C. Jenks, Kirby B. 
White, George H. Russell, James S. 
Holden and Leo M. Butzel are listed as 
members of the board of directors. 
Most of them are citizens of Detroit. 





SETS A PRECEDENT 

Refusing to recognize a common law 
wife, so proven, the Industrial Com- 
mission of Virginia last week set a 
precedent when it awarded compensa- 
tion to two children and an unborn child, 
if it is born alive, of Charles Latham, 
who died from injuries received in 
course of employment with the Ray- 
mond Concrete Pile Company. While 
holding that the law in Virginia does 
not recognize common law marriage, 
it was the opinion of the Commission 
that the children from such marriages 
are lawfully entitled to compensation. 

Another case decided by the Com- 
mission was also unique in character, 
the style of it being W. A. Shenk 
against DeFord and Company. Shenk 
became insane some time following a 
blow on the head received accidentally 
during the course of employment. He 
applied through friends for comp2nsa- 
tion. After a hearing the Commission 
refused to grant an award on the 
ground that it had-been proven that 
his insanity did not come from the 
injury. 
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Catering To 
Insurance Men and Women 


Special Arrangements for Dining Parties 


BEST FOODSTUFFS PROPERLY 
PREPARED AT POPULAR PRICES 


“To please you is our aim” 


FRED CLAUS’ Restaurant and Cafeteria 


98 Fulton Street, New York 
S. E. Corner William Street 
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Policy Limits Of 
Liability Insurance 


SAN FRANCISCO LAWYER’S VIEW 


Tells of Court Rulings on Excess in 
Massachusetts and in 
Oregon 





In a letter to the San Francisco In- 
surance Brokers Exchange Alfred C. 
Skaife, attorney of San Francisco, dis- 
cusses the question of liability insur- 
ance policy limits, saying in reference 
to a statement that if an insurance com- 
pany, writing liability insurance, re- 
fused to settle at less than its policy 
limits it would, in the event of a judg- 
ment against its clients, exceeding the 
nolicy limit, be responsible for the en- 
tire judgment. 

The exact point came up in a Federal 
case in Oregon, viz.: Brown-McCabe 
Company, Stevedores, vs. London Guar- 
antee and Accident Company, 232 Fed. 
Rep. 298. In that case it was held that 
under an indemnity policy “the insur- 
ance company has a right to settle with 
an injured employe or not, as it seems 
advisable, and if it neglects or refuses 
to do so, and litigates the matter in 
good faith, and judgment is recovered 
for more than the face of policy, it is 
not liable for the excess. But where an 
employees’ liability insurance company, 
recognizing its liability, refuses to settle 
a claim of an injured employe for less 
than the amount of the policy unless 
the employer would bear half the ex- 
pense and the employe sued, recovering 
judgment in excess of the amount of 
the policy, the insurance company is 
liable for such excess.” 

A similar ruling was made in Attle- 
boro Manufacturing Company vs. Frank- 
fort Marine Insurance Company, 240 
Fed. Rep. 573. This rule is followed in 
Carthage Stone Company vs. Travelers 
Insurance Company, 203 S. W. 822. 

From the foregoing you will note that 
where the surety company in good faith, 
after getting a chance of settlement 
under the policy limits decides to liti- 
gate, it is not responsible for a judg- 
ment in excess of its policy limits. In 
this connection it should be borne in 
mind that in practically all of the lia- 
bility insurance policies, the company 
is given very wide powers of settlement, 
in fact, these powers are usually stated 
to be unlimited. However, there is no 
question of the fact that the surety, in 
exercising this power of settlement, is 
acting as a trustee for the assured, at 
least to the extent of any amount in 
excess of the policy limit. The com- 
pany, therefore, is bound to. treat the 
assured as a trustee would the bene- 





Hord’s Lecture 
On Public Liability 


DISCUSSES 


What He Had to Say to Casualty Stu- 
dents Relative to Auto Pubtic 
Liability 

Manager Hord, of the Maryland, pre- 
pared an interesting paper on public 
liability which was read before casualty 
course students of the Insurance Society 
of New York this week. He discussed 
many types of coverage including auto- 
mobile public liability and in discussing 
that coverage he said: 

“This form is designed to protect the 
assured against accidents or claims re- 
sulting from the ownership, operation 
and maintenance of automobiles, in- 
cluding the loading and unloading* of 
merchandise from same. The hazard 
is the automobile, and the premium, 
therefore, is based on a rate for each 
car, which varies according to the type 
of car, location where it is used, and 
uses to which it is put—pleasure only, 
pleasure and commercial, or commer- 
cial. A further differentiation is made 
between pleasure cars driven by chauf- 
feurs or others than the owner and 
those driven by the owner only. In 
the latter case a reduction of 20% from 
manual rates is allowed. 

“Reference should be made here to 
the so-called ‘Omnibus Clause’ which 
extends the terms of the policy to in- 
clude any adult member of the assured’s 
family or a friend or acquaintance to 
whom he may lend his car. 

“The exclusions under this policy are 
claims arising from accidents while the 
automobile or automobiles are 

(a) being used for or in any race or 
speed contest 

(b) being operated by any person 
under the age limit fixed by law, 
or under sixteen (16) years in 
any event. 

(c) being used for towing or _ pro- 
pelling any trailer or any vehicle 
used as a trailer. 

(d) being used for rental or livery 
purposes or for carrying pas- 
sengers for a consideration.” 





ficiary under the trust. Any fraud or 
lack of good faith on the part of the 
insurance company in withholding set- 
tlement would, in my opinion, put the 
company in danger of having a liability 
fastened on it for the total amount of 
the judgment. 








Another Argument for Public Liability 


Frank Kristof, administrator of the 
estate of his daughter Agnes, five years 
old who was killed June, 10 by the dis- 
charge of a shotgun in the Bogli hom2 
in Glastonbury, was awarded a verdict 
of $1,000 damages for the plaintiff in 
the superior court in Hartford last 
week. The Kristofs were neighbors 
and the little girl had gone over and 
sat on the Bogli porch. While she was 
there the top of her head was shot 
away. It was t»e complaint of her 
father that Bogli had negligently left 
a loaded gun in his house where it 
was picked up by children or some 
member of the family and accidentally 
discharged. Bogli was at work away 
from home at the time of the tragedy. 














The “Home” of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: John 1363 2 

















W. E. Small, President 
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The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 


CHARTERED 1674 


PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


Bugene H. Winslow, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres’t 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


os 
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47 CEDAR STREET 


8. Wn. Burton, Sec’y 
Albert H. Lahy, Asst. Sec’y 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





DEVELOPING 


a gs im Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen's 
ae j/{) Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
RPE” Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE———— 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 














His explanation of the fatality was that 
the gun, which was standing in a cor- 
ner, was jarred by housecleaning which 
was going on in the room, it fell over 
and was discharged through the win- 
dow. 

Just anoth r of those examples show- 
ing where public liability insurance 
comes in handy. 

* La * 


Casualty Christmas Party 

The Christmas party of the Casualty 
& Surety Club will be held at the Al- 
deen Club in the Fifth avenue building, 
200 Fifth avenue, December 28. An un- 
usual program is being arranged and a 
large attendance is expected. Officers 
for the coming year are to be elected, 
but as yet no nominations have been 


made or choice expressed. It is ex- 
pected that some of the present officers 
may consent to re-election, but that 
there will be several new incumbents. 


The executive committee has been 
active in preparations to make this 
meeting the big affair of the year. An- 
nouncements have been mailed to mem- 
bers and acceptances should be in the 
hands of the secretary this week if pos- 
sible. 

* * 6 


Departmental Changes Numerous 

It is interesting to note that the or- 
ganization of so many new companies 
in the casualty field has led to a tremen- 
dous turnover in the personnel of de- 
partment heads in the older companies, 
necessitating the advancement of junior 
members of the staffs in many in- 
stances. It is impossible to tell whether 
the effect will be stimulating or depress- 
ing on the tone of the business. 

Because of the unusual condition of 
the field it will be impossible to judge 
whether increased depression or sudden 
stimulation is due to the change, or 
whether it is due to external conditions. 
There is little indication of a sudden 
revival of business except that the in- 
dustrial lines have improved somewhat 
during the past two months. This may 
possibly be the forerunner of a general 


easing of conditions but cannot be taken 
as a sign. 
* * * 
Miller Takes Southern Trip 

W. A. Miller, publicity manager for 
the Norwich Union Indemnity and the 
Phoenix Indemnity, is spending Christ- 
mas week in Florida. He will visit 
representatives of the companies in 
Florida during his stay. 

+ * * 
Moves Hartford Offices 

The London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Company has moved its Hartford, Conn., 
offices from the first floor of the Ameri- 
can Industrial Building to the building 
of the Orient Insurance Company at 20 
Trinity street. The London & Lan- 
cashire Insurance Company offices have 
been located here for some time. The 
removal was completed last week. 





COLUMBIA JOINS BUREAU 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un 
derwriters last week unanimously ap 
proved an application for membership 
from the Columbia Casualty Company 
of New York. The company will be- 
come a member as of January 1, 1923. 
This increases the membership of the 
Bureau to twenty-five national mem- 
bers, 
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